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THE  BALANCE  OF  POWEII. 

^pHE  war  in  Eurojie  is  one,  in  a  loii"  SC- 
1,  ries  of  stru^iles,  to  preserve  or  to  over¬ 
turn  what  is  cmled  the  Balance  of  Power. 
From  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  the  European  states  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  seemingly  never-ending  con¬ 
test.  War  ordinarily  supposes  that  one,  at 
least,  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it  shall  come 
out  victorious,  and  with  its  territorj-  ex¬ 
tended.  The  system  of  Europe  is  based  on 
the  ideh  tliat  war  shall  be  fruitless  in  great 
results.  The  career  of  the  first  Napoleon  is 
the  most  vivid  illustration  of  the  operation 
of  this  principle.  Alter  having,  by  war, 
placed  Europe*  practically  under  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  France,  he  ends,  by  war,  in  mak¬ 
ing  France  recede  to  the  boundaries  of  178!». 
The  Peace  Society  has  only  to  refer  to  the 
history  of  Euro|)e  during  the  Ia^t  three  cen¬ 
turies  to  prove  that  war  is  inexpedient,  in 
the  lowest  sense  of  expediency,  lor  it  apjiears 
to  end  in  leaving  nations  about  where  it 
found  them.  Tlie  immense  annaments  kept 
up  in  peace,  the  frightful  los.^es  of  war,  all 
result  in  a  vast  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  lile 
for  no  adequate  object.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  people 
of  Europe  is  expended  in  these  gisjantie 
“  shindies,”  yet  the  only  real  predominance 
of  one  Euro^an  nation  over  another  is  due, 
not  to  its  victories,  but  to  its  industiy  and 
intelligence ;  for  the  moment  it  obtains  by 
mere  force  of  fighting  any.  increased  domin¬ 
ion,  all  Europe  is  in  insurrection  to  compel 
it  to  give  up  its  hard-won  conwiuests. 

It  is,  as  regards  Europe,  needless  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  whether  a  Family  or  a 
Nation  has  £tny  moral  right  to  increase  its 
power  by  the  exercise  of  force.  Under  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances,  and  with  exceptional 
militaiy  genius  at  the  head  or  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  it  may  for  a  few  years  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  but  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  of  Najioleon,  proves 
how  vain  is  the  attempt  of  any  Family  or 
Nation  to  dominate  Europe.  The  elements 
of  opposition  are  so  numerous  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  universal  monarchy  an*  sure  to 
be  defeated  in  the  end.  Austria  has  tried 
it,  France  has  tried  it,  Russia  has  tried  it, 
and  all  have  failed.  If  Prossia,  or  Germany 
under  the  lead  of  Prussia,  tries  it,  slie  will 
also  fail.  An  inexorable  law  forbids  that 
any  power,  representing  a  sixth  of  the  p(tp- 
ulation  of  Europe,  shall  dominate  bv  force 
over  the  remaining  five  sixths.  Endless 
wars,  endless  preparation  for  wars,  —  no¬ 
body  to  have  and  liotrl  the  clear  results  of 
his  superior  skill  and  valor,  —  then*  you 
have  the  European  system  of  the  Balance 
of  Power. 

If  the  Southern  States  had  succeeded  in 
their  scheme  of  disunion,  this  system  would 
have  been  intrcKiaced  on  this  continent,  and 
three  or  four  confederacies,  with  largo  stand¬ 
ing  annies,  would  have  ri.sen  out  of  the 


wrecks  of  the  old  Union.  As  the  {K>ace  of  i 
the  country  depends  on  its  being  united,  j 
the  success  of  the  late  war  for  tlie  Union  ' 
more  than  conifiensates  I'or  its  enormous 
cost.  One  terrible  war  has  saved  us  from 
the  state  of  constant  prejiaration  for  war.  ^ 
The  European  system  is  upheld  by  the 
jealousies  of  race  and  nationality,  to  whieli 
every  war  lends  additional  intensity.  Our  ; 
system  of  government  substitutes  ideas  tor 
divisions  of  race.  ,  All  races  being  here  on 
a  perfect  equality,  we  weleonic  as  emigrants 
what  another  country  would  rt*sist  as  in-  | 
vaders.  By  making  citizenship  independent  j 
of  race  and  nationality,  we  thus  remove  the 
niUst  (iruminent  cause  of  war.  It  apm'ars 
to  he  a  very  simple  and  obvious  exjieuient, 
yet  it  is  probably  the  greatest  discovery 
ever  made  in  the  science  of  government. 
When  a  war  breaks  out  between  Germany 
and  France,  the  rulers  of  Ixith  countries  set 
to  work  to  inflame  the  jirejudiees  and  ha¬ 
treds  of  Germans  and  Fivnehmen.  The 
nation  which  succeeds  glories  in  all  the  in¬ 
solence  of  race ;  the  nation  wliieh  is  defeat-  ; 
ed  feels  with  tenfold  force  the  inhuinau  an-  [ 
tipathy  of  race.  Accustomed  thus  to  look  | 
at  each  other  as  natural  enemies,  perma-  j 
nent  peace  is  impossible  between  them.  It  \ 
may  almost  be  said  that  in  the  United  States  j 
alone  can  members  of  the  different  Euro-  | 
]K‘an  races  learn  to  understand  and  tolerate  | 
eai'h  other.  The  whole  tendency  of  our  in-  | 
stitutions  is  to  obliterate  distinctions  of  race  j 
and  nationality,  and  substitute  the  idea  of  j 
the  rights  of  men  for  the  passionate  preju-  ! 
dices  of  Irishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans. 
If  Eurojie  should  ever  become  a  republic  of 
united  states,  based  on  the  principle  of  eipial 
rights,  the  same  transformation  will  occur  i 
there,  and  wars  of  nationalities  will  cease  ; 
with  the  extinction  of  their  causes. 


AN  EMPIRE’S  BULL  RUN. 

^piIE  war  of  the  reliellion  gave  the  world 
X  a  new  and  convincing  ehaiiter  on  the 
strength  of  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  liours  ot  extreme  jicril ;  neverthe¬ 
less  a  comparative  glance  at  the  battles  of 
Bull  Run  and  of  Woerth  is  very  suggestive 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  first  serious  re¬ 
verse  of  a  military  campaign  is  met  by  a 
republic*  and  by  an  empire.  On  the  surlm  e 
the  circumstances  of  disadvantaL^e  to  the 
American  Union  could  not  have  been  worse, 
if  we  had  been  invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy 
—  say  by  the  British  army  tlirough  Cana¬ 
da —  the  defeat  of  our  troojis  would  have 
been  looked  ujK)n  as  an  ordinary  incident 
of  warfare ;  unwelcome,  dissapjiointing,  and 
lierhaps  very  serious,  hut  as  turnisliing  no 
ground  of  demoralization  and  panic.  The 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  however,  hail  in  its  re¬ 
sult  all  the  elements  of  diseourageiuent  and 
dismay.  It  was  not  only  a  defeat  hut  a 
rout.  Our  soldiers  not  only  retired,  but 
they  did  not  “  retire  in  good  order,”  —  they 
ran.  Hence  a  horrible  doubt  assailed  every 
jiatriotic  mind  for  the  moment.  We  were 
an  enterprising  and  capable  people  for  all 
the  jmrsuits  of  ^leacc,  but  were  we  a  fight¬ 
ing  people?  Numerous  as  we  were,  might 
we  not  prove  in  the  jiresenee  of  our  more 
martial  toes  what  the  superior  numbers  of 
Spain  proved  to  be  under  the  attacks  of  the 
fighting  Moors  ?  If  we  were  weak  here, 
then  all  our  strength  was  weakness.  It  is 
true,  reason  overcame  the  doubt  in  time, 
but  it  is  of  momentarv  effects  alone  that  we 
are  now  sjieaking.  This,  however,  was  only 
one  wave  in  “a  sea  of  troubles.”  The 
great  Union  was  ostensibly  split  in  two ;  it 
was  done  by  those  who  had  made  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  event,  against  those  who  were 
utterly  unprepared;  the  Government  had 
nothing  like  an  army,  hardly  anything  like 
militarv-  traditions,  but  a  portion  of  the 
jieople  hurried  down  into  Virginia,  as  Gov. 
Andrew  truly  said,  like  “  an  armed  town 
meeting  ” ;  and  in  addition  to  tin;  rest,  there 
was  no  telling  the  extent  and  depth  of  the 
detection  throughout  the  adhering  States, 
for  had  not  an  ex-President  predicted  tliat 
the  rising  of  tlie  South  would  Im*  attended 
by  fighting  in  the  streets  of  the  North  ?  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  distraction  that  we  encountered 
our  first  reverse  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

It  was  very  different  with  the  French 
Emjiire  when  the  news  came  ol'  Marshal 
MacMahou’s  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Woerth. 
Hi*  commanded  merely  one  wing  of  the 
largest  and  lx!st  equipjied  army  on  earth,  — 
at  least  so  the  French  always  claimed.  It 
was  an  aimv  with  a  nucleus  of  veterans  in 
every  battalion,  used  to  victory-,  used  to  de- 
leat.  It  was  stationed,  not  in  sight  of  the 
national  capital,  like  General  McDowell’s 
forces,  but  nearly  two  hundred  miles  away, 
on  the  national  frontier.  On  its  left  and  in 


the  rear  lay  a  half  a  million  of  supporting 
troops,  strong  fortifications,  blocking  the 
way  to  tertified  Paris ;  while  the  framework 
of  the  imperial  army  system  embraced  at 
least  a  half  a  million  more  of  jiartially 
drilled  soldiers,  who  could  be  brought  into 
the  field  in  a  few  weeks.  Mon'over,  the 
*Freiieh,  from  time  immemorial,  nave  b(*en 
a  fighting  race,  and  they  now  had  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  had  already  borne  a  victorious 
part  in  two  important  wars. 

And  j-tt  no  Icn’al  American  is  ashamed 
to  compare  the  enects  nf  those  two  defeats. 
He  recalls  the  glorious  and  universal  iqi- 
rising  of  his  brother  patriots,  overawing,  if 
it  did  not  banish  even-  sign  of  disafl'ection,  — 
the  jirompt  and  effective  supjiort  of  the 
Government  by  the  tlioiisand  agencies  of 
jmhlic  effort  and  sympathy;  and  he  con¬ 
trasts  it  with  the  consternation  and  paral¬ 
ysis  which  MaeMahon’s  defeat  appeared  to 
sv*nd  through  all  classes  and  sections  of 
the  French  Empire.  Lincoln’s  Cabinet 
stood  firm  ;  Ollivier’s  ministry  went  by  the 
board.  Lincoln  himself  liegan  for  the  first 
time  to  receive  that  true  appreciation  which 
finally  ripened  into  love  consecrated  by 
martyrdom ;  Louis  Napoleon,  on  the  other 
hand,  heard  the  open  execrations  which 
nothing  but  the  retrieving  influence  of  vic¬ 
tory  can  prevent  from  heralding  the  doom 
of  his  dynasty.  In  every  large  French 
citv  arose  the  symptoms  of  sedition  and  re¬ 
volt.  The  susjiension  of  specie  payments 
—  that  step  which  foreign  financiers  always 
contended  was  uiinecessarv  with  us  —  fol¬ 
lowed  disaster  much  quicker  in  France 
than  it  did  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
general  evidences  of  trouble  and  panic 
were  far  more  numerous  and  impressive. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  significant 
feature  of  the  two  ca.ses  was  the  light  in 
which  the  relations  of  the  government  to 
each  of  the  countries  concerned  was  brought 
,  out  by  the  orisi.s.  Tliere  h.as  been  a  French 
uprising,  as  well  as  that  among  our  own 
j  peojile,  and  it  apjiears  to  have  been  hearty, 

!  general,  and  instinct  with  true  patriotism. 

I  But  it  was  for  the  national  jireservation, 
j  with  little  or  no  ivganl  lor  the  government. 
That  seemed  to  lx*  regarded  as  a  thing 
apart.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  roots  of 
the  government  were  in  the  jieople,  and  it 
was  imixissible  to  think  of  the  one  without 
eomprehending  the  other.  In  France,  the 
cairture  of  Paris  would  be  regarded  as  de¬ 
cisive  of  the  war,  for  it  would  overturn  the 
government  and  dismantle  the  empire.  But 
the  capture  of  W  ashington  was  only  con¬ 
sidered  of  imjHirtance  as  effecting  Eurojiean 
opinion ;  it  would  have  had  no  moro  effect 
on  the  United  States  Government  and  on  the 
result  of  the  war,  or  on  home  public  ojiin- 
iim,  than  the  capture  of  Chainbersbiirg  in 
I  Pennsylvania  did.  Foreign  Powers,  too, 
j  would  have  been  taught  the  difference,  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  they  had  at¬ 
tempted  inten-ention ;  whereas,  if  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army  enters  Paris,  they  will  follow  and 
probably-  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  What¬ 
ever  point  of  view  we  take,  therefore,  these 
first  two  reverses  of  the  last  two  wars  de¬ 
monstrate  the  immense  suiieriority  of  a  re¬ 
public  over  an  empire  when  unexpected 
trouble  comes  to  test  the  national  strength 
and  to  draw  ujiGn  the  national  vitality. 


ON  THE  I'Xt’ERTAINTY  OF  TIllNG.S. 

^piIE  unique  celebrity  whom  Mrs.  Leo 
L  Hunter  might  once  have  shrunk  from 
inviting  to  her  ne.xt  ronvriynzione  is  not, 
it  is  now  conceded,  so  black  as  he  was 
painted.  Any  objection  to  him  that  inav 
linger  isS  founded  on  an  old-time  supersti¬ 
tion  which  is  every  day  losing  its  hold  on 
the  thoughtful  minds  of  the  period.  He 
will  yet  have  his  partisan  biographer  who 
will  make  it  plain  that  we  have  misunder- 
stoml  the  gentleman  iill  along.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  represented  as  a  person  of  saturnine 
physiognomy  and  unalluring  physical  en¬ 
dowments.  We  know  him  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man  faultlessly  iifinte,  of  elegant  address  and 
most  excellent  fancy,  a  gentleman  given  to 
!  harmless  croquet  and  opposed  to  the  open- 
I  ing  of  public  libraries  on  Sunday, 
i  Tlie  tendency  to  reject  the  beliefs  and  de- 
I  throne  the  idols  of  the  preceding  age  is  one 
I  of  the  curiosities  of  human  progress.  One 
I  would  naturally  think  the  Past  a  settled 
I  thing,  but  so  far  from  being  settled,  it  is 
subject  to  mutations  by  laws  as  inviolable 
as  those  which  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
jiresent.  A  mouldy  parchment  is  exhumed, 
and  the  most  imjKirtant  events  of  history 
j  an*  jiroved  never  to  have  happened  and  the 
:  most  distinguished  jK*oplc  never  to  have 
b<*en  born.  The  great  patriot  we  revered 
and  the  poet  whose  inspired  words  thrilled 
us,  are  fictions.  Tlie  first  turns  out  to  have 


been  a  traitor,  while  it  was  somebody  else 
who  wrote  the  poems  we  admired.  Ho¬ 
mer  is  merely  an  ingenious  compiler,  and 
Shakespeare  is  not  the  author  of  his  own 
works.  But  in  this  matter,  as  in  other  mat¬ 
ters,  the  law  of  compensation  holds  its  way. 
If  some  gods  arc  hurled  from  their  high 
jilaces,  other  divinities  unrecognized  by 
their  time  are  set  uj)  on  the  vacated  ped¬ 
estals. 

It  is  this  jMjssihle  |)ost-mortein  apotheosis 
that  keeps  up  the  spirits  of  iinsneeessful 
iKjets.  Tlie  friendly  relations  which  exist 
Detween  iinsuecesstul  poets  and  Posterity 
^n*  very  beautiful  and  touehincr,  hut  we  are 
afraid  a  trifle  ai*surd  also.  Quite  a  case  of 
misplaced  confidence,  we  think,  on  the  part 
of  the  poets.  Posterity  is  cajiricious,  fond 
of  surprises,  obstinate,  cynical.  Posterity, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  has 
a  morhid  disinclination  to  do  what  is  e\- 
jiected  of  Posterity.  'Iliere  is  no  relying 
fur  a  moment  on  the  probable  nature  ot'  its 
verdicts.  Yet  p<*rhaps  this  v(*ry  uncertainty 
has  in  it  a  since  of  fascination.  Hie  [xiet 
whose  little  crop  of  laurel  never  sprung  up 
on  account  of  the  drouglit  of  public  opinion, 
says  to  himself:  “There  is  Judas  Iscariot, 
after  all  these  years  he  has  tbund  an  admirer 
who  claims  that  Judas  was  an  eminently 
proper  man,  a  victim  of  eireumstanees,  blit 
a  man  of  a  very  affectionate  and  truthful 
nature,  so  sensitive  indeed,  that  he  could 
not  outlive  his  involuntary  indiscretion. 
Why  may  not  my  epic,  of  which  less  than 
forty  thousand  copies  have  been  .rold,  be  es¬ 
teemed  by  a  future  age  as  the  master-piece 
of  this  ?  ”  Why  not,  indeed  ?  Stranger 
things  happen  every  day  in  the  literary 
world  of  the  jiresent.  ^Vhy  should  we  be¬ 
grudge  the  future  its  little  phenomena '! 
Nothing  is  iiiqiossible  with  posterity.  The 
time  may  come  when  the  name  of  Humboldt 
will  be  known  only  to  the  curious  biblio- 
])hile*,  while  that  of  Daniel  Pratt,  the 
Great  American  Traveller,  will  be  a  house¬ 
hold  word ;  or,  what  is  still  more  jirohablc, 
the  time  ma}-  come  when  jiosteritv  will  take 
it  into  its  head  to  attribute  to  Daniel  tlie 
authorship  of  “  Kathrina,”  —  a  poem  we 
think  him  eminently  capable  of  having 
written.  Who  can  tell  ?  Two  or  three 
hundred  years  hence  Napoleon  HI.  may 
be  canonized  as  a  saint,  and  Walt  AV'hit- 
uian  crowned  in  the  Capitol  as  jioet.  Who 
can  tell  ?  But  alloii.t !  let  us  get  out  of 
this.  We  are  not  prophets. 


A  DESIRABLE  CALAMITY. 
1\^E  have  .seldom  been  so  little  moved  by 
'  '  any  sad  incident  as  by  the  fiite  of  John 
Davidson,  pedestrian  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  wlio 
lately  completed  a  walk  of  one  hundred 
hours  without  sleep  or  stopping  to  eat. 

We  reail  with  a  jilaeidity  which  we 
might  almost  call  cheerfulness,  that  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  his  walk  his 
backers  (“  Call  you  this  backing  of  your 
friends  ?  ”)  frequently  applied  a  whij)  to  his 
back  to  keep  him  from  sleeping  ;  that  very 
soon  after  he  had  accomplished  his  feat,  he 
was  seized  with  paralysis,  and  that  he  is 
now  not  expected  to  live. 

Of  course,  we  feel  son*}-  for  the  family  of 
John  Davidson,  and  trust  that  his  life  was 
insured  ;  we  have  even  some  regrets  on  his 
own  account ;  but  we  are  wonderfully  su]t- 
jiorted  through  all,  by  the  hope  that  his 
example  will  prove  on  the  whole  as  use¬ 
ful  to  mankind  as  disastrous  to  himself.  It 
would  have  been  ve.y  little  to  the  purpose 
if  he  had  walked  his  one  hundred  hours  in 
unimpaired  health  and  safety  to  life,  lor  that 
would  have  put  it  into  the  heads  —  we  are 
careful  not  to  say  minds  —  of  others  to  at¬ 
tempt  something  ecjually  futile  and  heroic. 
As  it  is,  his  loss  may  be  our  gain,  and  the 
tribe  of  professional  pedestrians,  at  least, 
may  be  discouraged  to  the  point  of  going  t6 
work  and  making  an  honest  living.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect,  perhaps,  that  the  dis¬ 
may  would  spread  to  artists  of  a  kindred 
inspiration,  and  that  the  men  who  in.akc 
wagers  to  drink  so  many  dozen  glasses  of 
lager  beer,  or  to  eat  so  many  hard-boiled 
eggs  within  a  given  time,  would  be  dis¬ 
suaded  from  their  particular  enterprises. 
But  these  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
oppressive  to  the  imagination  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  as  the  pedestrians  have  been  of  late 
year  .  Nor  is  their  ex.ample  .ro  contagions. 
’^Hie  man  who  drinks  .a  dozen  dozi'iis  of 
l.agcr  beer  is  sure  to  die  wifbin  tlie  next 
twentv-four  hours ;  the  eater  of  thirty  or 
forty  iiard-boiled  eggs  expires  in  inevitable 
agony  during  the  course  of  the  evening; 
but  your  jicdcstrian  tixi  often  survives  anil 
injures  mankind  with  future  displays  of  his 
absurd  and  brutal  endurance.  It  is  some 
consolation  that  he  is  nearly  always  soundly 
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flormred  during  his  cxiK'riinent ;  that  he  is 
very  often  pierced  witlj  sharp  points,  and 
th.at  he  is  made  to  undergo  all  the  tortures 
which  Chinese  ingenuity  practices  as  part 
of  the  cruellest  punishment  men  can  suffer, 
namely,  death  bv  deprivation  of  sleep.  Tliat 
his  idle  and  ridiculous  legs  swell  up  in  a 
frightful  manner,  and  that  his  whole  apjK-ar- 
ance  is  very  alarming  tor  a  long  time.  But 
something  more  was  necfled  to  make  pedes- 
trianism  odious,  and  if  ca|)ital  ])unishment 
is  found  effective,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  in  the  case  of  .lohn  Davidson,  at 
least,  to  prevent  a  n-petition  of  this  crime 
against  common  sense  and  civilization,  the 
l)hilanthro[)ist  will  have  reason  to  rejoice 
in  an  individual  calamity. 

It  apjjcars  to  us,  in  fact,  that  we  are,  as  a 
])eopIe,  rather  more  afllicted  by  the  displays 
of  idiotic  proficiency  than  any  other  p<;o|)le 
in  the  world.  Wagers  of  all  kinds  are  the 
national  banc,  and  the  mania  for  rivalry  in 
every  sort  of  endurance  and  |)erf()rmance 
seems  to  bo  waxing  rather  than  waning. 
We  observe  with  great  distress  that  even 
the  ladies  have  In-gan  to  assert  their  rights 
in  this  direction.  In  '  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a 
few  weeks  ago  two  mothers  of  families  ran 
a  foot-race  amidst  the  ])laudits  of  society ; 
and  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  a  swimming 
match  between  a  number  of  ambitious  fair 
took  place  at  Cluirlestown,  and  the  name  of 
the  victress  was  proudly  paraded  “in  the 
jmblic  prints.”  It  remains  for  some  public- 
spirited  and  self-sacrificing  female  to  fall 
dead  in  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  these 
feats  before  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ex¬ 
press  our  opinions  fully  on  this  new  phase 
of  national  devclepment ;  hut  we  note  it 
now ;  .and  in  the  mean  time  we  seize  the 
opjKtrtunity  to  acknowledge  .lolm  Davidson 
a  Dcnefactor  in  his  limited  way  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 


fETC. 

Hie  average  salary  of  clergymen  in 
the  State  of 'New  Hampshire  is  S350. 
This  is  siniiily  pathetic. 

Professor  Eiot’s  system  of  cookery 
has  received  a  severe  commentary.  Tlie 
professor  has  the  dyspepsia ! 

**•  Wife-heating  has  become  so  fashion¬ 
able  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  a  man 
who  has  not  done  something  in  that  line  is 
likely  to  be  cut  by  his  aristocratic  acfpiaint- 
ances. 

A  census-taker  in  Omaha  has  retired 
from  the  business  in  disgust.  He  came 
across  the  two-headed  girl  .and  did  n’t  know 
how  to  count  her  1 

Ruthland,  Vermont,  has  a  matri¬ 
monial  sensation.  Two  men  claim  the 
same  woman  tor  wife.  Tlic  I.ady  evinces 
the  most  accommodating  spirit.  She  can  lie 
happy  with  either  —  neither  —  or  both. 

A  watering-jilace  corresjiondent  says 
that  “  the  season  at  Saratoga  has  not  yet 
reached  its  height.”  'I’hen  the  season  had 
lictter  hurry  uji.  We  supiiose  it  is  alxiut 
the  beginning  of  August  now  at  Saratoga. 

Louis  picks  up  no  more  bullets,  and 
the  soldiers  no  longer  burst  into  tears  at 
Ixdiolding  his  trampiillity.  “  Louis  and  J  ” 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  baptism 
of  fire  is  n’t  quite  so  fine  and  refreshing  as 
we  thought  it  was. 

Two  Chinese  have  been  received  into 
a  Congregational  church  in  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Tliere  happened  to  be  nobody  in 
the  church  at  the  time,  and  the  Celestials 
walked  off  with  a  ne.at  and  desirable  collec¬ 
tion  of  silver-plate. 

***  riie  first  man  killed  in  a  w.ar  comes 
in  tor  a  great  deal  of,  ])erhaps  we  are 
justified  in  saying  unenviable,  notoriety, 
'Hie  last  man  killed  is  not  of  much  account 
in  public  estimation.  Yet  who  would  n’t 
rather  be  the  last  man  ? 

***  Wanted,  very  much,  an  owner  for 
that  strange  “  dog  ”  found  on  the  premises 
<»f  the  late  Mr.  Nathan,  Twenty-Second 
Street,  New  York.  The  Boston  jmlicemen 
who  arrested  Mr.  Lev  is  of  lloxbury  ought 
to  have  the  case  to  work  uj). 

%* 'File  French  journalist  who  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years’  imprisonment  (the  jien- 
alty  in  this .  State  for  drowning  a  Ixiy)  for 
making  a  pun  at  the  expense  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  richly  deserved  his  fate.  A  maker  of 
puns  is  the  most  insufferable  of  Imres  and 
should  be  shut  out  from  the  n>st  of  human 
kind. 


A  VOLUME  of  Essays,  by  Prof.  See¬ 
ley,  collected  from  magazines,  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  autumn,  when  Prof.  Seeley’s 
lectures  on  Homan  History  will  also  ap¬ 
pear. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

HOME  NEWS. 

Admiral  FARRAGUT  died  at  Portsmouth, 
August  14.  The  following  announcement 
was  made  from  the  Navy  Department:  — 

‘‘  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  tlie  painful 
duty  of  announcing  to  the  navy  and  the  country 
the  death  of  the  liighest  officer  of  tlie  service. 
David  Glascoe  Farragut,  Admiral  of  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  died  at  I’ortsmouth,  N.  if.,  at 
meridian,  the  14th  inst.,  in  the  7utli  year  of  his 
age.  Nearly  sixty  years  of  the  life  of  this  officer 
has  been  spent  in  the  service  of  the  country.  The 
records  of  his  deeds  are  written  on  the  noblest 
pages  of  history,  and  his  death  will  be  mourned  by 
the  whole  people,  who  loved  while  they  honored 
him.  He  will  be  buried  from  St.  John's  Church, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst., 
at  noon.” 

On  July  27,  Hon.  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen 
wrote  to  President  Grant,  expressing  his  high'  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  honor  conferred  on  him  by  the 
appointment  as  Minister  to  England,  but  in  view 
of  his  domestic  relations  and  duties,  his  distaste 
fur  a  diplomatic  pusi^n,  and  his  conviction  that 
there  are  others  bettefsuited  to  ‘he  office,  declin¬ 
ing  the  honor.  For  reasons  of  State,  probably,  the 
letter  was  not  made  public  until  Aug.  18. 

Hon.  Joshua  F.  Bell,  of  Kentucky,  distinguished 
in  the  West  for  his  brilliant  oratory,  and  widely 
known  as  “  Bell  of  the  silver  tongue,”  died  at 
Danville,  Ky.,  Aug.  17. 

Aug.  22.  President  Grant  issued  a  proclamation 
of  neutrality  in  the  war  between  France  and  the 
North  German  Confederation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  restoring  the  Indian  af;encies  to  civil 
control,  whenever  practicable.  The  agents  will 
be  required  to  have  the  recommendation  of  the 
religious  bodies  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  ordered  Admiral 
Glisson  to  send  a  vessel  of  war  up  the  Elbe  and 
Weser  rivers  and  along  the  North  German  coast 
to  protect  American  citizens,  if  necessary. 

fhe  War  Department  i.ssued  an  order  Aug.  17, 
that  if  any  officer  shall  bet  at  cards,  or  any  game 
of  hazard,  his  commanding  officer  shall  suspend 
his  functions,  and  rc(|uire  him  to  turn  over  all 
public  funds  in  his  keeping,  and  shall  immediately 
report  the  case  to  the  proper  bureau  of  the  War 
Department.  The  order  adds;  — 

In  every  case  where  an  officer  intrusteil  with 
the  care  or  disbursement  of  the  public  funds,  shall 
violate  this  regulation,  he  will  be  tried  by  a  general 
court-martial  by  the  department  commander,  and 
will  not  be  assigned  to  duty,  or  again  [mt  in  pos¬ 
session  of  public  funds  subsequent  to  his  trial, 
without  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.” 

Wendell  Phillips  was  nominated  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  by  a  Prohibitory  Party  Convention 
at  Boston,  Aug.  17.  It  is  understood  that  he  will 
accept  the  nomination.  The  Convention  adopted 
the  usual  number  of  resolutions,  two  of  which  suf¬ 
ficiently  express  the  views  of  the  party  and  its 
reasons  for  ofgTiTlized  political  action:  — 

Utioleed,  That  the  policy  of  the  State  toward 
the  liquor  traffic  affects  every  political  interest; 
that  it  affects  prmluction,  expenditure,  taxation, 
pauperism,  prostitution,  the  peace  of  the  streets, 
the  repression  of  crime,  the  protection  of  person 
and  property,  the  interests  of  labor,  the  purity  of 
the  ballot,  and  the  success,  if  not  the  existence,  of 
republican  government. 

Resolted,  That  a  policy  which  thus  affects  every 
political  interest,  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  should  by  common  consent  have  prece¬ 
dence  of  other  issues. 

On  the  same  day  an  Anti-Dram-Shops  Conven¬ 
tion,  at  Syracuse,  nominated  Ex-Governor  Myron 
II.  Clark  for  Governor  of  New  York. 

F.  Bret  Harte,  the  jmpular  author,  has  just  been 
apiMiinted  librarian  of  the  University  of  California. 

lion.  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,"  of  Baltimore, 
long  eminent  in  literature  and  politics,  died  at 
Newport,  K.  I.,  Aug.  18,  aged  seventy-five. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Newman  and  Elder  Orson  Pratt, 
had  a  public  discussion  at  Salt  Lake  City,  begin¬ 
ning  Aug.  12  and  continuing  three  days,  of  the 
question,  "  Does  the  Bible  Sanction  Polygamy  'I  ” 
They  had  thousands  of  eager  and  respectful  listen¬ 
ers.  The  converts  to  and  from  Mormonism  are 
not  yet  reported. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  war  news  from  France  has  been  an  almost 
inextricable  tangle  of  obscure  and  conflicting  de¬ 
spatches.  The  following  outline  of  events  is  as 
accurate  as  we  can  offer :  After  the  battle  at  Woerth, 
in  which  the  French  under  General  MacM:ihon  were 
badly  routed  by  the  Germans  under  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  French  retreated  by  Metz  toward  Cha¬ 
lons,  and  the  German  Army  of  the  South,  with 
the  Crown  Prince,  pressed  toward  the  same  point, 
passing  through  Saverne,  Luneville,  Nancy,  Com- 
mercy,  and  Bar-le-Duc.  The  German  army  under 
the  Prince  Royal,  Frederick  Charles,  and  that  under 
General  Von  Steinmetz  have  operated  together 
against  the  French  army  concentrated  in  and 
about  Metz  as  follows : 

August  14.  —  The  Prussi.an  centre  having  cut 
off  MacMahon  from  Metz,  Marshal  Bazaine,  the 
newly-appointed  commander  of  the  French  army, 
resolved  to  evacmite  Metz.  The  retirement  began 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  was  discovered  by  the 
Prussians  when  only  one  half  of  the  French  army 
had  crossed  the  Moselle.  The  Prussians  at  once 
attacked.  After  a  severe  fight  General  Steinmetz 
with  the  Prussian  right  wing  advanced  as  far  as 
Bellecroix,  an  outwork  of  Metz  guarding  the  north¬ 
eastern  approaches.  A  portion  of  Prince  Fred¬ 
erick  Charles’s  anny  of  the  centre  also  carried  the 
outworks  of  Borny,  which  command  the  south¬ 
eastern  approaches  and  the  railway  bridge  south 
of  Metz.  Having  lost  possession  of  this  briilge,  the 
French  destroyed  it  by  two  shots  from  Fort  St. 
fjucntin.  Under  cover  of  night  the  French  evac¬ 
uated  Metz,  leaving  General  Changarnier  in  com¬ 
mand  with  a  large  garrison.  In  the  fight  of  this 
day,  the  Prussians  gained  no  tactical  advantages; 
they  suffered  enormously  in  killed  and  wounded, 
losing,  it  is  said,  ten  times  as  many  men  as  the 
French,  whose  loss  was  reported  at  3,000.  The 
object  of  the  fight,  however,  was  gained.  The 
French  retreat  was  delayed  several  hours,  and  the 


passage  of  the  river  at  Pont  a  Mousson  by  a  part 
of  the  Prussian  army  of  the  centre  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  Emperor  telegraphed  to  the  Empress  the 
following  account  of  the  day’s  doings :  — 

“  Lonoueville,  August  14  —  10  i*.  m.  —  The 
army  begun  to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mo¬ 
selle  this  morning.  Our  advance  guard  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  any  force  of  the 
enemy.  When  half  of  our  army  had  crossed  over, 
the  Prussians  suddenly  attacked  in  great  force. 
After  a  fight  of  four  hours  they  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss  to  them.  Naeoleox.” 

August  15.  —  No  serious  engagement  took  place. 
The  Prussians  made  a  reconnoissance  east  of  Metz, 
which  resulted  in  ascertaining  that  the  main 
French  army  had  crossed  the  Moselle  and  had  de¬ 
parted  from  Metz.  The  same  day  portions  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles’s  ai  my  crossed  the  Mo¬ 
selle  at  Pont  a  Mousson,  and  advanced  northward 
to  engage  the  retreating  French. 

August  16.  —  The  French  and  Prussian  armies 
met  between  Gravelotte  and  Doncoust,  and  engage¬ 
ments  ensued  between  the  corps  forming  the 
French  right  at  Gravelotte  and  the  Third  and 
Hanoverian  corps  of  Prince  Charles’s  anny.  and 
between  the  French  left  at  Doncourt  and  the  army 
of  General  Von  Steinmetz.  These  fights  were  very 
'desperate  in  character.  A  battalion  of  French  in¬ 
fantry  destroyed  a  Prussian  regiment  of  cavalry, 
taking  its  colors.  The  Prussian  cavalry  leader. 
Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  nephew  of  the  King,  was 
slain.  The  Prussians  were  everywhere  repulsed, 
although  King  William  reported  the  capture  of 
2,000  prisoners,  17  guns,  and  2  eagles.  A  small 
part  of  the  French  army  was  cut  off,  however,  and 
retired  to  Metz.  During  the  night  and  hext  morn¬ 
ing  the  French  right  withdrew  from  Gravelotte  and 
reached  Mars  la  Tour. 

August  17.  —  At  Mars  la  Tour,  the  Right  of  the 
French  army  was  attacked  by  Prince  Charles’r 
anny.  Other  and  fresh  troops,  moving  from  Pont 
a  Mousson  by  Thioncourt  toward  Manheulle  had 
outflanked  the  French,  and  now  interposed  be¬ 
tween  them  an<l  Verdun.  Gen.  Bazaine  claims  to 
have  held  his  ground  on  this  day,  and  several 
attacks  of  the  Prussians  was  repulsed.  Never¬ 
theless  the  battle  resulted  in  the  retirement  of 
Bazaine  from  Mars  la  Tour  toward  .Metz  again. 

I  Some  portion  of  his  army  escaped  from  V'on 
I  Steinmetz  toward  Etain,  but  the  main  body  fell 
'  back  to  Rezonville. 

!  August  18.  —  A  heavy  battle  was  fought  at  Re- 
i  zonville,  in  which  the  Germans  were  decisively 
I  victorious. 

I  The  battle  was  opened  at  8  in  the  morning,  and 
,  for  ten  hours  the  action  raged  furiously. 

At  nightfall,  the  French  under  Marshall  Bazaine 
were  totally  defeated.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
said  to  be'  40,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Germans  took  many  cannon  and  a  great  number  | 
of  French  prisoners.  The  King  of  Prussia  com-  j 
manded  and  directed  the  movements  of  the  Ger-  I 
;  man  army  throughout  the  battle,  and  from  head-  , 

?|uarters  upon  the  battle-field,  tclegrai)hed  as 
bllows  to  (jueen  Augusta: 

!  “  IIead-Qi’ARTers  of  the  Prcssiax  Armies  l 

;  IN  THE  Field,  > 

Rezonville,  Thursday  Evening,  Aug.  18.  > 

“  We  are  again  victorious.  The  French,  who  : 
i  were  occupying  a  strong  position  to  the  west  of  | 

I  Metz,  were  to-day  attacked  under  my  leadership.  | 

1  Our  troops  went  steadily  into  action  and  fought  , 
splendidly. 

!  “  After  a  battle  lasting  over  nine  hours  we  dis-  | 

!  lodged  the  enemy  from  his  base  and  completely  * 

I  defeated  him.  '  \ 

“  The  communication  with  Paris  has  been  cut.  ! 

I  I  have  established  my  headquarters  on  the  battle-  ! 
j  field.”  (Signed)  “William.” 

August  20. —  Gen.  Trochu,  commanding  at  Paris, 
published  a  letter  explaining  how  he  desires  tc^  ’ 
I  maintain  order  in  the  city.  The  following  is  an 
I  extract:  — 

1  “  The  idea  ,of  maintaining  order  by  force  of  the 

‘  bayonet  and  the  sword  in  Paris,  which  is  so  agi-  i 
;  tated  and  given  up  to  grief,  fills  me  with  horror  i 
and  disgust.  The  maintenance  of  order  by  the 
I  ascendency  of  patriotism,  freely  expressed  by  the 
;  knowledge'  of  the  evident  danger  of  the  country, 
fills  me  with  hope  and  serenity.  But  this  problem 
I  is  arduous,  and  I  cannot  solve  it  alone,  but  I  can  | 

I  with  the  aid  of  those  having  such  sentiments. 

'  That  is  what  I  term  moral  aid.  The  moment  may 
arrive  when  malefactors,  seeing  us  defending  the 
city,  will  seek  to  pillage.  Those  the  honest  must 
seize.  The  error  of  all  governments  I  have  ever 
known  is  to  consider  force  the  ultimate  power. 
The  only  decisive  power  in  the  moment  of  danger 
is  moral  force.” 

August  21 .  —  Gen.  Trochu,  having  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Governor  of  Paris,  issued  the  following  order:  — 
“To  the  National  Guard,  to  the  Garde  .Mobile,  to 
the  Troops  and  Seamen  in  the  Army  of  Paris,  to 
all  the  Defenders  of  the  Capital. 

“  In  the  midst  of  events  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  I  have  been  appointed  Governor.  The  honor 
is  great,  the  perils  also.  I  depend  on  your  patriot¬ 
ism.  Should  Paris  be  subjected  to  a  siege,  never 
was  there  a  more  magnificent  opportunity  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  long  prosperity  has  not  effemi¬ 
nated  the  country.  You  have  before  you  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  army  which  has  fought  one  against 
three.  Their  heroic  stniggle  compels  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all.  Show  by  your  conduct  that  you 
have  the  feeling  of  profound  responsibility  resting 
u]X)n  you.” 

There  have  been  countless  rumors  of  the  move¬ 
ments,  purposes,  and  emotions  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress;  but  hardly  anything  is  known  of  them; 
and  they  seem  to  be  almost  forgotten  by  the 
French  in  the  overwhelming  events  of  the  week. 
There  have  also  been  rumors  of  riots  and  popular 
uprisings  in  Paris,  but  those  who  would  be  likely 
to  lead  in  such  movements  have  been  restrained  j 
by  the  results  of  the  battles  about  Metz.  > 

It  is  reported  that  Victor  Emanuel  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Napoleon,  saying:  “  I  gave  you  my  word  I 
and  am  ready  to  keep  it;  but  I  must  tell  you,  1 
should  I  leave  Italy,  I  may  never  re-enter  it.” 
The  Emperor  graciously  released  the  King  from  I 
his  promise. 

On  the  18th  of  August  appeared  the  following 
correspondence  between  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  King 
William  of  Prussia:  — 


“Your  Majesty:  In  the  present  j^ve  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  appear  an  unusual  thing  to  receive 
a  letter  from  me;  but  as  vicar  on  the  earth  of  God 
and  of  peace,  1  cannot  do  less  than  to  offer  my  me¬ 
diation.  It  is  my  desire  to  witness  the  cessation 
of  the  warlike  preparations  and  to  stop  the  evils, 
—  their  inevitable  consequence.  My  mediation  is 
that  of  a  Sovereign,  whose  small  dominion  excites 
no  jealousy,  and  who  inspires  confidence  by  the 
moral  and  religious  influence  which  he  personifies. 
May  God  lend  an  ear  to  my  wishes  and  listen  also 
to  those  I  form  for  Your  Majesty,  to  whom  I 
would  be  united  in  bonds  of  charity. 

“  Given  at  the  Vatican,  .luly  22,  1870. 

(Signed)  “  Piu.s.” 

The  Pope's  letter  adds:  “  I  have  written  identi¬ 
cally  to  trte  Emperor.” 

The  King’s  reply  is  as  follows:  — 

“  Most  August  Pontiff :  I  am  not  surprised,  but 
rofoundly  moved  at  the  touching  words  traced 
y  your  hand.  They  cause  the  voice  of  God  and 
of  |ieace  to  be  heard.  How  could  my  heart  refuse 
to  listen  to  so  powerful  an  appeal?  God  wit¬ 
nesses  that  neither  I  nor  my  people  desired  nor 
provoked  war.  Obeying  the'  sacred  duties  which 
God  imposes  on  sovereigns  and  nations,  we  take 
up  the  sword  to  defend  the  independence  and 
honor  of  our  country,  and  are  ready  to  lay  it 
down  the  moment  those  treasures  are  secure.  If 
Your  Holiness  could  offer  me  from  him  who  so  un¬ 
expectedly  declared  war  assurances  of  a  sincerely 
pacific  disposition,  and  guarantees  against  a  simi¬ 
lar  attempt  against  pieace  and  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  it  certainly  will  not  be  I  who  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  receive  them  'from  your  venerable  hands, 
united  as  I  am  with  you  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
charity  and  sincere  friendship. 

'(Signed)  “William.” 

Despatches  from  officers  of  our  Asiatic  Squadron 
confirm  the  report  of  a  massacre  of  French  and 
Russians  at  Tien-Tsin,  China,  by  a  mob  of  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  that  place.  The  French  Consul  and  his 
wife,  a  member  of  the  French  I.egation  and  his 
wife,  a  Russian  officer  and  his  wife,  a  Russian  fur 
trader,  a  number  of  priests  and  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Dr.  Carmichael,  and  other  foreigners,  nineteen  in 
all,  were  victims.  It  is  stated  that  over  200  Chi¬ 
nese,  proselytes  of  the  priests,  were  also  massacred. 
From  an  investigation  made  by  order  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  it  appears  that  a  man  who  had  been  engaged 
in  collecting  children  through  the  country  for  Cath¬ 
olic  missionary  schools,  had  been  arrested  and 
brought  into  T'ien-Tsin,  charged  with  kidnapping. 
This  aggravated  the  chronic  hatred  of  the  citizens 
toward  the  French  residents  and  Catholic  priests, 
and  led  to  the  massacre. 


FIX.AXCIAL  AXD  COM.HERCIAL. 

AiiKUSt  17. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols,  91J  ;  U.  S.  5-20's,  1862,  87J  ;  do. 
1867,  86. 

Frinxfort.  —  r.  S.  5-20's,  1862,  O'!. 

New  York.— tJoIil,  H7i  ;  V.  8.6’s,  1881, 1141  <n  114}  -, 
5-'20'8,  1862.  lT2j  wr  1131  1  do.  1867,110;. 

I’OMMERCm. 

lilVERPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  8)  i»  8id. ; 
red  winter  wheat,  lOs. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  191c.;  red 
winter  wheat,  #  1.40  iff  1.43. 

Ciiic.too.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  96. 

Angiist  18. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols,  9H  i«  915  t  C.  S.  5-20’3,  1862,  88; 
do.  1867,  86i. 

I’ARis.  —  Rentes,  64f.  70c. 

N  ew  York.  — Gold,  117);  U.  S.  6  s,  1881, 1145;  5-'20’3, 
1862,  1125  ;  do.  1867, 110). 

COMMEBCIAL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  85d.;  red  win- 
ter  wheat,  9s.  lOd. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  miudling  uplands,  19)c. ;  re<I 
winter  wheat,  i*  1.40  (ft  1.43. 

CiilcAOo.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  93. 

-AuKtist  19. 

Financhl. 

leiNDON.  —  Consols.  91)  :  U.  S.  5-20’s,  1862,  88)  ;  do 
1867,  86). 

Frankfort.  —  U.  S.  5-20’s,  1862,  92). 

I’ari.i.  —  Rentes,  63f.  70c. 

New  York.  — Gold,  116)  ;  U.  S.  6’s,  1881, 114)  ;  5-20’s, 
186-2,  112)  ;  do.  1867,  1101. 

Commerchl. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uidands,  8)  iff  9d.;  red 
winter  wheat,  9s.  lOd. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  19Jc. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  *1.40  iff  1.44. 

Augnst  20. 

Financlal. 

London.  —  Consols.  91)  ;  U.  S.  5-20’s,  1862,  88)  ;  do 
1867,  86*. 

Frinkfort.  —  I".  8  5-'20's,  1862,  93). 

I’vRis.  —  Rentes,  621.  90c. 

New  York.  — Gold,  114)  ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 114i  ;  5-20’3, 
186-2, 112)  ;  do.  1867, 110. 

CoMMERnAl. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9)d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9s.  9d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  19)c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  S1.35  «<  1  40. 

Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  S  1.04. 

Aiiguist  -62. 

Financial. 

IsiNDON.  —  Consols.  91)  ;  U.  S.  S-'dO's,  186-2,  H8l  ;  do. 
1867,  87. 

I’ARIS.  —  Rentes,  61f.  70c. 

New  York.  — Gold.  113)  ;  C.  ,S.  6’g,  1881, 114) ;  5.'20’s, 
186-2, 112)  ;  do.  1867,  110. 

I’OMMERCIAU 

liiVFJiPouL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9)d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  lUJ  ;  reil 
winter  wheat,  S1.37  (ff  1.40 

Chicago.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  96o.  (No.  2  ) 

.\nsii8t  23. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols.  91J;  U.  8.  j-20’s,  1862,  88)  ;  do. 
1867.  87. 

Paris  —  Rentes.  62f. 

New  York.  —  Gold.  1164 ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 114* ;  5-20’s, 
1862  1121  i  ‘lo.  1867,  llOJ. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9)d  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9s  lOd. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  195c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  18  1.33  (o  1.40. 

Chicago,  —  Re<l  winter  wheat,  97c.  (ir  1.00  (No.  2.) 
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SU^IMEll  DAYS.  —  By  W.  .T.  IIenxessy.  (See  Page  583). 


SOLDIERS’  PANICS. 

HE  French  soldiers  appe.ir  to  be  singu¬ 
larly  liable  to  panics.  The  Siocle  re¬ 
cently  gave  an  account  of  a  false  alarm  at 
Bouzonville,  some  miles  to  the  east  of  Metz. 
A  sentry  who  lost  himself  came  suddenly 
upon  another,  who  immediately  hred  and 
shot  him  dead.  The  contagion  of  firing  set 
in,  and  the  whole  cordon  of  sentinels  dis¬ 
charged  their  rifles.  Many  other  instances 
in  which  French  soldiers  have  given  way  to 
such  sudden  impulses  can  be  mentioned.  In 
the  Crimea  in  January,  1855,  at  break  of 
day,  after  a  perishing  night  of  snowstorms, 
the  advanced  posts  of  a  regiment  encamped 
on  the  Inkennann  plateau,  believing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  surprised,  cried,  “  Aux  armes  1  ” 
In  a  few  seconds  they  saw  that  they  had 
roused  a  false  alarm,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  regiment,  which  was  encamped  in  col¬ 
umn,  took  up  the  cry,  tumbled  out  of  bed, 
and  rushed  to  the  piled  arms.  The  locks 
were  frozen,  and,  on  being  put  on  full  cock, 
which  was  done  by  the  men  at  once,  would 
not  remain  so ;  the  hammers,  not  catching, 
fell,  and  the  rifles  went  off.  The  first  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  column  thought  it  was  attacked 
in  rear ;  the  second  believed  itself  surround¬ 
ed,  and  BO  on  for  the  other  divisions.  For 
some  time  disorder  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  officers  were  powerless.  The  panic  was 


I  communicated  electrically  to  all  the  neigh- 
i  boring  regiments  in  which  the  same  things 
'  were  instinctively  repeated.  Curiously,  no 
one  was  wounded.  What  was  most  worthy 
of  remark  on  this  occasion  was  the  instant 
cocking  of  the  rifles.  The  tumblers  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  lucks  held  little  moisture, 

,  which,  mixing  with  the  hardened  grease, 

I  caused  an  obstruction,  and  so  tlie  hammers 
fell  and  the  guns  went  ofl’. 

I  On  the  30th  of  May.  1859,  Canrobert’s 
3d  corps  was  at  Prarola,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scsia ;  a  storm  came  on,  and  after  it 
was  over  the  men  went  to  the  piles  of  arms 
to  dry  and  clean  them.  Finding  some  of 
'  the  charges  moistened  by  the  rain  they  dis¬ 
charged  the  rifles,  which  in  many  cases 
missed  or  hung  fire.  One  after  another  the 
whole  corps  of  25,000  men  fired  oflf  their 
;  rifles,  battalion  after  battalion,  in  all  the  di- 
1  visions.  The  most  positive  orders  not  to 
fire  were  unavailing,  and  all  this  occurred 
when  a  great  strategic  movement,  which 
was  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  Austrians, 
was  in  progress.  It  was  impossible  to  stop 
the  firing,  it'  it  ceased  at  one  point  it  began 
at  another,  and  agitation  consequently  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  whole  evening  and  part  of 
the  night. 

“On  the  31st  of  May,  1859,”  says  a  Garde 
Nationale  Mobile  in  the  Spectatenr  Militaire, 
“  we  crossed  the  Se'sia  after  Palestro.  At  four 


o’clock  we  were  all  on  the  right  bank.  Tiie  | 
change  was  so  rapid  that  we  might  well  believe  ; 
ourselves  without  a  line  of  retreat ;  in  large  corps  | 
such  things  are  divined  by  instinct  On  return-  ! 
ing  to  camp  after  a  reconnoissance  theory,  ‘  Aux 
armes !  ’  was  heard  thronghout  our  division,  and  j 
all  the  troops  round  Palestro  were  on  the  alert.  ' 
It  was  a  false  alarm.  Such  a  panic  often  occurs 
during  a  campaign,  and  always  without  reason. 
Sometimes  it  gains  the  old  troops,  who  are  less 
susceptible  than  the  young  and  untried.  A  few 
minutes  generally  restores  the  sense  of  security, 
but  in  the  mean  while  some  seize  their  arms 
through  prudence,  although,  acting  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  impulse,  others  do  so  without  motive, 
the  rest  through  inexperience;  all  dreading 
a  surprise  which  is  generally  quite  improb¬ 
able.” 

The  “  Garde  Nationale  ”  makes  a  practi¬ 
cal  suggestion  for  the  abatement  ot  such 
panics,  and  says  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
if  the  trumpeters  sounded  “  la  berloque,” 
which  calls  the  soldier  to  his  meals  or  to  his 
rest.  He  also  adds  that  an  assured  line  of  i 
retreat  singularly  increases  the  confidence  of 
troops.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  stafif  should 
have  this  confidence,  they  should  know  how 
to  communicate  it  to  the  troops  they  direct. 
Incessant  marches  and  counter  marches  al¬ 
ways  leave  the  soldiers  in  doubt  and  dread ; 
the  longer  action  is  delayed,  the  more  terri¬ 
ble  become  suspense,  the  unknown  and  the 
apprehended. 


What,  by  the  way,  did  the  French  jour¬ 
nals  mean  by  saving  that  General .  Rnm 
had  ofiered  the  IVince  “la  couronne  de 
Charles  Quint  et  de  PhUippe  II”  The 
crown  of  Charles  the  Fifth  was  that  of  the 
Emperors  of  Germany,  and  fiom  the  diadem 
of  Philip  the  Second  the  jewels  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  New  Spain  are  missing.  Well, 
“  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,” 
and  the  Prince’s  slumbers  may  be  all  the 
lighter  for  the  loss  of  it.  He  has  played  his 
part,  and  has  now  retired  to  congenial  qui¬ 
etude,  to  go  on  “  passing  his  winters  at  Ber¬ 
lin  and  his  summers  at  Castle  Benrath,” 
drilling  his  regiment,  and  cultivating  his 
cabbages,  as  before,  —  unless  he  gets  picked 
off  at  the  head  of  the  aforesaid  regiment  by 
the  bullet  ftom  a  chassepdt. 


As  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  thf 
grammatical  care  with  which  French  docu* 
nients  of  public  importance  are  drawn  up^ 
we  may  note  that  in  the  Emperor’s  procla« 
mation  to  the  French  people.  His  Majesty 
said,  “  J’am^ne  mon  fils  avec  moi  ”  (I  bring 
my  son  with  me^ ;  whereas  the  proper 
Academic  Frencn  should  have  been, 
“  J’emm^ne  mon  fils  avec  moi  ”  (I  take  my 
son  with  me).  The  mistake  is  thought  so 
important  that  the  Officiel  Journal  contains 
a  paragraph  correcting  it. 
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[Eutored  aceonUug  to  Act  of  t'onjjicss,  \n  the  year  1870,  b>  KitLi>s,  Osaoon,  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  tor  the  District  of  Massachusetts.] 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

{Frirni  the  Author's  Advance  Sheets.) 

WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CH AFTER  XXII.  tContiHueJ.) 

CCASIONALLY  the  <ranie  would  wax 
very  brisk  indeed,  and  would  be  kept 
up  with  a  smartness  rendering  such  an  en- 
coiinter  as  this  quite  tame.  But  the  Bil- 
lickin  almost  invariably  made  by  far  the 
higher  score,  and  would  come  in  with  side 
hits  of  the  most  unexpected  and  extraonii- 
nary  description,  when  she  seemed  without 
a  chance. 

All  this  did  not  improve  the  gritty  state 
of  things  in  London,  or  the  air  that  London 
had  acquired  in  Rosa’s  eyes  of  waiting  for 
something  that  never  c.ame.  Tired  of 
working  and  conversing  with  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton,  she  sugsrested  working  and  reading : 
to  which  Miss  Twinkleton  readily  assented, 
as  an  admirable  reader,  of  tried  powers. 
But  Rosa  soon  made  the  discovery  that 
Miss  Twinkleton  did  n’t  read  fairly.  She 
cut  the  love  scenes,  interpolated  passages 
in  j)raise  of  female  celibacy,  and  was  guilty 
of  other  glaring  pious  frauds.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  in  point,  take  the  glowing  passage  : 
“  Ever  dearest  and  best  adored,  said 
Edward,  clasping  the  dear  head  to  his 
breast,  and  drawing  the  silken  hair  through 
his  caressing  fingers,  from  which  he  suffered 
it  to  fall  like  golden  rain ;  ever  dearest  and 
best  adored,  let  us  fly  fiwm  the  unsympa¬ 
thetic  world  and  the  sterile  coldness  of  the 
stony-hearted,  to  the  rich  warm  Paradise  of 
Truk  and  Love.”  Miss  Twinkleton’s 
fraudulent  version  tamelv  ran  thus :  “  Ever 
engaged  to  me  with  tie  consent  of  our 
parents  on  both  sides,  and  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  silver-haired  rector  of  the 
district,  said  Edward,  respectfully  raising 
to  his  lips  the  taper  fingers  so  skilful  in 
embroidery,  tambour,  crochet,  and  other 
truly  feminine  arts ;  let  me  call  on  thy  papa 
’ere  to-morrow’s  dawn  has  sunk  into  the 
west,  and  propose  a  surburban  establish¬ 
ment,  lowly  it  may  be,  but  within  our 
means,  where  he  will  be  always  welcome 
as  an  evening  guest,  and  w'here  everv' 
arrangement  shall  invest  economy  and  con¬ 
stant  interchange  of  scholastic  acquirements 
with  the  attributes  of  the  ministering  angel 
to  domestic  bliss.” 

As  the  days  crept  on  and  nothing  haj)- 
pened,  the  neighbors  began  to  sav  that  the 
pretty  girl  at  Billickin’s  who  looked  so 
wistfully  and  so  much  out  of  the  gritty 
windows  of  the  drawing-room,  seemed  to 
be  loosing  her  spirits.  The  pretty  girl 
might  have  lost  them  but  for  the  accident 
of  lighting  on  some  lK»oks  of  voyages  and 
sea-adventure.  As  a  compensation  against 
their  romance.  Miss  Twinkleton,  reading 
aloud,  made  the  most  of  all  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  bearings,  winds,  currents, 
offsets,  and  other  statistics  (which  she  felt 
to  be  none  the  less  improving  because  they 
expressed  nothing  whatever  to  her);  while 
Rosa,  listening  intently,  made  the  most  of 
what  was  nearest  to  her  heart.  So  they 
both  did  better  than  before. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  DAWN  AGAIN. 

Although  Mr.  CTisparkle  and  .Tohn 
•Jasper  met  daily  under  the  Cathedral 
roof,  nothing  at  any  time  passed  between 
them  bearing  reference  to  Edwin  Drixx! 
after  the  time,  more  than  half  a  year  gone 
by,  when  Jasper  mutely  showed  tRe  Minor 
Canon  the  conclusion  and  the  resolution 
entered  in  his  Diarv'.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  ever  met,  though  so  often,  without  the 
thoughts  of  each  reverting  to  the  subject. 
It  is  not  likely  that  thej’  ever  met,  though 
so  often,  without  a  sensation  on  the  part  of 
each  that  the  other  was  a  perplexing  secret 
to  him.  Ja^r  as  the  denouncer  and  pursuer 
of  Neville  Landless,  and  Mr.  Crisparkle  as 
Ids  consistent  advocate  and  protector,  must 
at  least  have  stood  sufficiently  in  opposition 
to  have  speculated  with  keen  interest  on  the 
steadiness  and  next  direction  of  the  other’s 
designs.  But  neither  ever  broached  the 
theme. 


False  pretence  not  being  in  the  Minor 
Canon’s  nature,  he  doubtless  displayed 
openly  that  he  would  at  any  time  have 
revived  the  subject,  and  even  desired  to 
discuss  it.  The  determined  reticence  of 
.Ta8per,however,was  not  to  be  so  approached. 
Impassive,  moody,  solitary,  resolute,  so 
concentrated  on  one  idea,  and  on  its  attend¬ 
ant  fixed  purj)Ose,  that  he  would  share  it 
with  no  fellow-creature,  he  lived  apart  from 
human  life.  Constantly  exercising  an  Art 
which  brought  him  into  mechanical  har¬ 
mony  with  others,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  pursued  unless  he  and  they  had 
been  in  the  nicest  mechanical  relations  and 
unison,  it  is  curious  to  consider  that  the 
spirit  of  the  man  was  in  moral  accordance 
or  interchange  with  nothing  around  him. 
This  indeed  he  had  confided  to  his  lost 
nephew  betbre  the  occasion  for  his  present 
inflexibility  arose. 

Tliat  he  must  know  of  Ros.a’s  abrupt 
departure  and  that  he  must  divine  its  cause 
was  not  to  be  doubted.  Did  he  supjiose 
that  he  had  terrified  her  into  silence,  or  did 
he  suppose  that  she  had  imparteil  to  any¬ 
one —  to  Mr.  Crisparkle  himself  for  in¬ 
stance  —  the  particulars  of  his  last  inter¬ 
view  with  her  ?  Mr.  Crisparkle  could  not 
determine  this  in  his  mind.  He  could  not 
but  admit,  however,  as  a  just  man,  that  it 
was  not,  of  itself,  a  crime  to  fall  in  love  with 
R)sa,  any  more  than  it  was  a  crime  to  offer 
to  set  love  above  revenge. 

The  dreadtul  suspicion  of  .Tasper  which 
Rosa  was  so  shocked  to  have  received  into 
her  imagination,  appeared  to  have  no  hivrbor 
in  Mr.  Crisparkle’s.  If  it  ever  haunted 
Helena’s  thoughts,  or  Neville’s,  neither  gave 
it  one  spoken  word  of  utterance.  Mr. 
Grewgious  took  no  ])ains  to  conceal  his  im¬ 
placable  dislike  of  Jasper,  yet  he  never  re¬ 
ferred  it,  however  distantly,  to  such  a  source. 
But  he  was  a  reticent  as  well  as  an  eccentric 
man  ;  and  he  made  no  mention  of  a  certain 
evening  when  he  yvarmed  his  hands  at  the 
Gate  House  fire  and  looked  steadily  down 
upon  a  certain  heap  of  torn  and  miry 
clothes  upon  the  floor. 

Drowsy  Cloisterham  whenever  it  ayvokc 
to  a  passing  reconsideration  of  a  story 
above  six  months  old  and  dismissed  by  the 
bench  of  magistrates,  was  pretty  equally 
divided  in  opinion  whether  John  Jasper’s 
beloved  nephew  had  been  killed  by  his 
treacherously  passionate  rival,  or  in  an 
open  struggle ;  or  had,  for  his  own  purposes, 
spirited  himself  away.  It  then  lifted  up 
its  head  to  notice  that  the  bereaved  Jasper 
was  still  ever  devoteil  to  discovery  and  re¬ 
venge  ;  and  then  dozed  off  again.  Tliis 
was  the  condition  of  matters,  all  round,  at 
the  period  to  which  the  present  history  has 
now  attained. 

The  Cathedral  doors  had  closed  for  the 
night,  and  the  Choir  Master  on  a  short  leave 
of  absence  for  two  or  three  services,  sets  his 
face  towards  London.  He  travels  thither 
by  the  means  by  which  Rosa  travelled,  and 
arrives,  as  Rosa  arrived,  on  a  hot,  dusty  eveu- 
ing. 

His  travelling  baggage  is  easily  carried 
in  his  hand,  and  he  repairs  with  it,  on  foot, 
to  a  hybrid  hotel  in  a  little  square  behind 
Aldersgate  Street,  near  the  General  Post 
Office.  It  is  hotel,  boarding-house,  or  lodg¬ 
ing-house,  at  its  visitor’s  option.  It  an¬ 
nounces  itself  in  the  new  Railway  Advertis¬ 
ers,  as  a  novel  enterjirise  timidly  beginning 
to  spring  up.  It  bashfully,  almost  ajiolo- 
getically,  gives  the  traveller  to  understand 
that  it  does  not  expec-t  him,  on  the  good  old 
constitutional  hotel  plan,  to  order  a  pint  of 
sweet  blacking  for  his  drinking,  and  throw 
it  away,  but  insinuates  that  he  may  have 
i  his  boots  blacked  instead  of  his  stomach,  and 
maybe  alsfi  have  bed,  breakfast,  attendance, 
and  a  porter  up  all  night,  for  a  certain  fixed 
charge.  From  these  and  similar  premises 
many  true  Britons  in  the  lowest  spirits  de¬ 
duce  that  the  times  are  levelling  times, 

I  except  in  the  article  of  high  roads,  of  which 
there  will  shortly  not  be  one  in  England, 
i  He  eats  without  appetite,  and  soon  goes 


tbrth  again.  Eastward  and  still  eastward 
through  the  stale  streets  he  takes  his  way, 
until  he  reaches  his  destination  :  a  misera¬ 
ble  court,  specially  miserable  among  many 
such. 

He  ascends  a  bnikeu  staircase,  opens  a 
tloor,  looks  into  a  dark,  stifling  room,  and 
says :  “  Are  you  alone  here  ?  ” 

“  Alone,  deary  ;  worse  luck  for  me  and 
better  for  you,”  replies  a  croaking  voice. 

“  Come  in,  come  in,  whoever  you  lie :  I  can’t 
see  you  till  I  light  a  match,  yet  I  seem  to 
know  the  sound  of  your  speaking.  I  am 
aeijuainted  with  you,  ain’t  I  ?  ” 

“  Light  your  match,  and  try.” 

“  So  I  will,  deary,  so  I  will ;  but  my  hand 
that  shakes,  as  1  can’t  lay  it  on  a  match  all 
in  a  moment.  And  I  cough  so,  that,  ])ut 
my  matches  where  I  may,  1  never  find  ’em 
there.  'Oiey  jump  and  start,  as  I  cough 
and  cough,  like  live  things.  Are  you  off  a 
voyaire,  deary  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  Not  seafaring  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Well,  there ’s  land  customers  and  there ’s 
water  customers.  I ’m  a  mother  to  ‘  both. 
Different  from  .Jack  Chinaman  t  ’other  side 
the  court.  He  ain’t  a  father  to  neither.  It 
ain’t  in  him.  And  he  ain’t  got  the  true  se¬ 
cret  of  mixing,  though  he  charges  as  much 
as  me  that  has,  and  more  if  he  can  get 
it.  Here ’s  a  match,  and  now  where ’s 
the  candle  ?  If  my  cough  takes  me,  I 
shall  cough  out  twenty  matches  albre  I  gets 
a  light.” 

But  she  finds  the  candle  and  lights  it  be¬ 
fore  the  cough  comes  on.  It  seizes  her  in 
the  moment  of  success,  and  she  sits  down 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  and  gasping  at 
intervals.  “  Oh,  my  lungs  is  awful  bad.  mv 
lungs  is  wore  aw.ay  to  cabbage-nets !  ”  untd 
the  fit  is  over.  During  its  continuance  she 
has  had  no  power  of  sight,  or  any  other 
jKJwer  not  absorbed  in  the  struggle  ;  but  as 
it  leaves  her,  she  begins  to  strain  her  eyes, 
and  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  articulate,  she 
cries,  staring, — 

“  Why,  it ’s  you !  ” 

“  Are  you  so  surprised  to  see  me  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  I  never  should  have  seen  you 
again,  deary.  I  thought  you  was  dead  and 
gone  to  Heaven.” 

“  Why  ?  ” 

“  I  did  n’t  suppose  you  could  have  ke])t 
aw.ay,  alive,  so  long,  from  the  poor  old  soul 
with  the  real  receipt  for  mixing  it.  And 
you  are  in  mourning  too !  \Vhy  did  n’t 
you  come  and  have  a  pipe  or  two  of  com- 
tbrt  ?  Did  they  leave  you  money,  j)erhaps, 
and  so  vou  did  n’t  want  comfort  ” 

“  No’!  ” 

“  Who  was  they  that  died,  deary  V  ” 

“  A  relative.” 

“  Died  of  what,  lovey  ?  ” 

“  Probably,  Death.” 

“  We  are  short  to-night !  cries  the  woman, 
with  a  propitiatory  laugh.  “  Short  and 
snajipish  we  are  !  But  we  ’re  out  of  sorts 
for  want  of  a  smoke.  M'e ’ve  got  the  all- 
overs,  have  n’t  us,  ileary  ?  But  this  is  the 
place  to  cure  ’em  in  ;  this  is  the  place  where 
the  all-overs  is  smoked  off!  ” 

“  You  may  make  ready  then,”  reidics  the 
visitor,  “  as  soon  as  you  like.” 

He  divests  himself  of  his  shoes,  loosens 
his  cravat,  and  lies  across  the  loot  of  the 
s<iualid  bed,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
left  hand. 

“  Now  you  begin  to  look  like  yourself,” 
says  the  woman,  approvingly.  “  Now  I  be¬ 
gin  to  know  my  old  customer  indeed !  Been 
trying  !to  mix  for  yourself  this  long  time, 
poppet  ? ” 

“  I  hivve  been  taking  it  now  and  then  in 
my  own  way.” 

“  Never  take  it  your  own  way.  It  ain’t 
good  for  trade,  and  it  ain’t  goo<l  for  you. 
Where ’s  my  ink-bottle,  and  where ’s  my 
thimble,  and  where ’s  my  little  sixion  ? 
He ’s  going  to  take  it  in  a  artful  form  now, 
my  deary  dear !  ” 

Entering  on  her  process,  and  licginning 
to  bubble  and  blow  at  the  faint  spark  en¬ 
closed  in  the  hollow  of  her  hands,  she 
speaks  from  time  to  time  in  a  tone  ot  snul- 
fling  satisfaction,  without  leaving  off.  Wlien 
he  speaks,  he  does  so  without  looking  at  her, 
and  as  if  his  thoughts  were  already  roaming 
away  by  anticipation. 

“  1  ’ve  got  a  pretty  many  smokes  ready 
for  you,  first  and  last,  have  n’t  I,  chuckey  V  ” 
“  A  good  many.” 

“  When  you  first  come,  you  was  quite  new 
to  it ;  warn’t  ye  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  was  easily  disposed  of,  then.” 

“  But  you  got  on  in  the  world,  and  was 
able  by  and  by  to  take  your  pipe  with  the  best 
of  ’em,  wam’t  ye  ?  ” 

“  Ay.  And  the  worst.” 

“  It ’s  just  ready  for  you.  What  a  sweet 
singer  you  was  when  you  first  come  1  Used 


to  dro])  your  head,  and  sing  yourself  off,  like 
a  bird  !  It ’s  ri'ady  for  you  now,  deary.” 

He  takes  it  from  her  with  great  care,  and 
puts  the  mouth]>iece  to  his  lips.  She  seats 
herself  beside  him,  ready  to  refill  the  j)i[)e. 
After  inhaling  a  lew  whiffs  in  silence,  he 
doubtingly  accosts  her  with,  — 

“  Is  it  as  jM)tent  as  it  used  to  be  ?  ” 

“  W'hat  do  you  speak  of,  deary  ?  ” 

“  >Vhat  should  I  speak  of,  but  what  I  have 
in  my  mouth  ?  ” 

“  It  ’  8  just  the  same.  Always  the  identi¬ 
cal  same.” 

“  It  does  n’t  taste  so.  And  it ’s  slower.” 

“  You ’ve  got  more  used  to  it,  you  see.” 
“lliat  mivy  be  the  cause,  certainly.  Look 
here.”  He  sto])s,  becomes  dreamy,  and 
seems  to  forget  that  he  has  invited  her  at¬ 
tention.  She  bends  over  him,  and  sjieaks  in 
his  ear. 

“  I ’m  attending  to  you.  Says  you  just 
now,  look  here.  Says  I  now,  I  am  attending 
to  ye.  We  was  talking  just  betbre  of  your 
being  used  to  it.” 

“  I  know  all  that.  I  was  only  thinking. 
Look  here.  Suppose  you  had  something  in 
your  mind:  something  you  were  going  to 
do.” 

“  Yes,  dearv  ;  something  1  was  going  to 
do'?” 

“  But  had  not  <juite  determined  to  do.” 

“  Yes,  deary.” 

“  Might  or  might  not  do,  you  understand.” 

“  Yes.”  With  the  [loint  of  a  neeille  she 
stirs  the  contents  of  the  bowl. 

“  Should  you  do  it  in  your  fancy  when  you 
were  lying  here  doing  this '/  ” 

She  nods  her  head.  “  Over  and  over 
again.” 

“  Just  like  me  !  I  did  it  over  and  over 
again.  I  have  done  it  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  in  this  room.” 

“  It ’s  to  be  hoped  it  was  pleasant  to  do, 
dearv.” 

“  It  jileasant  to  do  !  ” 

He  says  this  with  a  savage  air,  and  a 
spring  or  start  at  her.  Quite  unmoved  she 
retouches  and  rej)lenishe8  the  contents  of  the 
l)owl  with  her  little  spatula.  Seeing  her 
intent  ujion  the  occupation,  he  sinks  into  his 
former  attitude. 

“  It  was  a  journey,  a  difficult  and  danger¬ 
ous  journey.  That  was  the  subject  in  my 
mind.  A  hazardous  and  jierilous  journey, 
over  abvsses  where  a  slii)  would  be  destruc¬ 
tion.  Look  down,  look  down  !  You  sre 
what  lies  at  the  bottom  there  ?  ” 

He  has  darted  forward  to  say  it,  and  to 
point  at  the  ground,  as  though  at  some  im¬ 
aginary  object  far  beneath,  llie  wciman 
looks  at  him  as  his  s|)asmodic  face  approach¬ 
es  close  to  hers,  and  not  at  his  pointing. 
.She  seems  to  know  what  the  influence  of 
her  |)erfect  ()uietude  will  be ;  if  so,  she  has 
not  miscalculated  it,  for  he  subsides  again. 

“  Well ;  I  have  told  you,  1  did  it,  here, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  times.  What  do 
I  say  ?  1  did  it  millions  and  billions  oftimes. 

1  did  it  so  often  anti  through  such  vast  ex- 
])anscs  of  time  that  when  it  was  really  done, 
it  seemed  not  worth  the  tloing,  it  was  done 
so  soon.” 

“  'lliat ’s  the  journey  you  have  been  away 
u[)on  ?  ”  she  tpiietly  remarks. 

1  le  glares  at  her  as  he  smokes ;  and  then, 
his  eyes  becoming  filmy,  answers  :  “  That ’s 
the  journey.” 

Silence  ensues.  His  eyes  are  sometimes 
clo>ed  and  sometimes  open.  The  woman 
sits  beside  him,  very  attentive  to  the  jtipe, 
which  is  all  the  while  at  his  lips. 

“  1  ’ll  warrant,”  she  observes,  when  he  has 
b(“en  looking  fixedly  at  her  for  some  consec¬ 
utive  moments,  with  a  singular  appearance 
in  his  eyes  of  seeming  to  see  her  a  long  way 
off,  instead  of  so  near  him  :  “  I  ’ll  warrant  you 
made  the  journey  in  a  many  ways  when  you 
made  it  so  often  V  ” 

“  No,  always  in  one  way.” 

“  Always  in  the  same  way  ?  ” 

Ay.” 

“  In  the  way  in  which  it  was  really  inaile 
at  last  V  ” 

“  Ay.” 

“  And  always  took  the  same  pleasure  in 
harping  on  it  ?  ” 

“  Ay.” 

For  the  time  he  appimrs  unecjual  to  any 
other  reply  than  this  lazy  monosyllabic  as¬ 
sent.  Probably  to  assure  herself  that  it  is  not 
the  assent  of  a  mere  automaton,  she  reverses 
the  form  of  her  next  sentence. 

“  Did  vou  never  get  tired  of  it,  deary,  and 
try  to  call  up  something  else  for  a  change  ’?  ” 
He  struggles  into  a  sitting  posture,  and 
retorts  upon  her :  “  M’hat  do  you  mean '! 
What  did  I  want  V  AVhat  did  I  come  for  'I  ” 
She  gently  lays  him  b.aek  again,  and,  be¬ 
fore  returning  him  the  instrument  he  has 
dropped,  revives  the  fire  in  it  with  her  own 
breath ;  then  says  to  him,  coaxingly,  — 

“  Sure,  sure,  sure  1  Yes, yes, yes!  Now 
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I  (TO  alon;;  with  you.  You  was  too  <|uick  for 
me.  I  see  now.  You  come  o’  purjmse  to 
take  the  journey.  Why,  I  might  have 
known  it,  tlirough  its  standing  hy  you 
so.” 

lie  answers  first  with  a  laugh,  and  then 
with  a  passionate  setting  of  his  teeth  :  “  Yes, 

1  came  on  purpose.  When  I  could  not  bear 
my  life,  I  came  to  get  the  relief,  and  I  got  it. 

It  WAS  one  !  It  was  one !  ”  This  rejHJtition 
with  extraordinary  vehemence,  and  the  snarl 
of  a  wolf. 

She  observes  him  very  cautiously,  as 
though  mentally  feeling  her  way  to  her  next 
remark.  It  is :  “  There  was  a  fellow-travel¬ 
ler,  deary.” 

“  Ila  iia  ha!  ”  He  breaks  into  a  ringing 
laugh,  or  rather  yell. 

“  To  think,”  he  cries,  “  how  often  fellow- 
traveller  and  yet  not  know  it !  To  think 
liow  many  times  he  went  the  journey,  and 
never  saw  the  road  !  ” 

The  woman  kneels  u|)on  the  floor,  with 
her  arms  crossed  on  the  coverlet  of  the  bed, 
close  by  him,  and  her  chin  upon  them.  In 
this  crouchin'T  attitude,  she  watches  him. 
Tlie  ])ipe  is  falling  from  his  mouth.  She 
puts  it  back,  and  laying  her  hand  u|)on  his 
chest,  moves  him  slightly  from  side  to  side. 
Upon  that  he  speaks,  as  if  she  had  s|)oken. 

“Yes!  1  always  made  the  journey  first, 
before  the  changes  of  eolors  and  the  great 
landscajHJs  and  glittering  processions  began. 
They  could  n’t  begin  till  it  was  off  my 
mind.  I  had  no  room  till  then  for  anything 
else.” 

Once  more  he  la])ses  into  silence.  Once 
more  she  la^’s  her  hand  upon  his  chest,  and 
moves  him  sli<ghtly  to  and  fro,  as  a  cat 
might  stimulate  a  half-slain  mouse.  Once 
more  he  speaks,  as  if  she  had  simken. 

“  What  V  I  told  you  so.  When  it  comes 
to  be  real  at  last,  it  is  so  short  that  it  seems 
unreal  for  the  first  time.  Hark  !  ” 

“  Yes,  deary.  I ’m  listening.” 

“  Time  and  place  are  Imth  at  hand.” 

He  is  on  his  feet,  speaking  in  a  whisper, 
and  as  if  in  the  dark. 

“Time,  place,  anil  fellow-traveller,”  she 
suggests,  adopting  his  tone,  and  holding 
him  softly  by  the  arm. 

“  How  could  the  time  be  at  hand  unless 
the  fellow-traveller  was  V  Hush !  The 
journey ’s  made.  It ’s  over.” 

“  So  soon  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  what  I  said  to  you.  So  soon. 
Wait  a  little.  This  is  a  vision.  I  shall 
sleep  it  ofl’.  It  has  been  too  short  and  easy. 

I  must  have  a  better  vision  than  this ;  this 
is  the  poorest  of  all.  No  struggle,  no 
consciousness  of  peril,  no  entreaty,  —  and 
yet  1  never  saw  that  before.”  AVith  a 
start. 

“  Saw  what,  deary  ?  ” 

“LiM)k  at  it!  Look  what  a  poor,  mean, 
miserable  thing  it  is  !  That  must  be  real. 
It ’s  over !  ” 

He  has  accompanied  this  incoherence 
with  some  wild  unmeaning  gestures ;  but 
they  trail  olf  into  the  progressive  inaction 
of  stupor,  and  he  lies  a  log  upon  the  bed. 

The  woman,  however,  is  still  inquisitive. 
AVith  a  repetition  of  her  cat-like  action  she 
slightly  stirs  his  body  again,  and  listens ; 
stirs  again,  and  listens  ;  whispers  to  it  and 
listens.  Finding  it  past  all  rousing  for  the 
time,  she  slowly  gets  upon  her  feet,  with  an 
air  of  disappointment,  and  flicks  the  f.ice 
with  the  back  of  her  hand  in  turning  from 
it. 

But  she  goes  no  further  aw.ay  from  it 
than  the  chair  upon  the  hearth.  She  sits 
in  it,  with  an  elbow  on  one  of  its  arms,  and 
her  chin  upon  her  hand,  intent  upon  him. 
“  I  heard  ye  say  once,”  she  croaks  under 
her  breath,  “  I  heard  ye  say  once,  when  I 
was  lying  where  you  ’re  lying,  and  you  were 
making  your  speculations  upon  me,  ‘  Un¬ 
intelligible  !  ’  I  heard  you  say  so,  of  two 
more  than  me.  But  don’t  ye  be  t(X)  sure 
always ;  don’t  ye  be  too  sure,  be.auty  !  ” 
Unwinking,  cat-like,  and  intent,  she 
presently  adds :  “  Not  so  potent  as  it  once 
was  ?  Ah !  Perhaps  not  at  first.  You 
may  be  more  right  there.  Practice  makes 

i)crfect.  I  may  have  learned  the  secret 
low  to  make  ye  talk,  deary.” 

He  talks  no  more,  whether  or  no. 
Twitching  in  an  ugly  way  from  time  to 
time,  both  as  to  his  face  and  limbs,  he  lies 
heavy  and  silent.  The  wretched  candle 
burns  down ;  the  woman  takes  its  expiring 
end  between  her  fingers,  lights  another  at 
it,  crams  the  guttering  frying  morsel  deep 
into  the  candlestick,  and  rams  it  home  with 
the  new  candle,  as  if  she  were  loading  some 
ill-savored  and  unseemly  weajKm  of  witch¬ 
craft  ;  the  new  candle  in  its  turn  burns 
down;  and  still  he  lies  insensible.  At 
length  what  remains  of  the  last  candle  is 
blown  out,  and  daylight  looks  into  the 
room. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ItAIiKN  PUISO.N'KltS  TAKE.N  AT  NIKDKU- 
IlltON’X. 

The  first  skirmish  of  any  note  in  the 
present  war  took  place  on  the  25th  of  .July 
at  Niederbronn,  a  little  town  near  Vitoe, 
between  a  small  Herman  reconnoitring 
force  and  a  French  detachment  of  horse 
chasseurs,  headed  by  a  Caj)tain  Compagnie. 
One  German  officer  was  killed,  two  seriously 
wounded,  two  taken  jjrisoners,  while  one 
escaped  to  rejwrt  the  results  of  the  recon- 
noissance  hi  his  authorities. 

For  some  day.8  previous  to  this  encounter 
these  six  officers,  with  a  very  small  escort, 
had  l)een  Imldly  riding  about  the  Fn-nch 
side  of  the  frontier,  in  broad  daylight  and 
in  full  uniform,  and  in  the  village  of  Hiin- 
spacb  they  had  the  audacity  to  cut  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires  and  break  the  instruments. 
On  the  25th,  however,  while  they,  officers 
and  soldiers,  were  at  breakfast  in  a  farm¬ 
house,  the  French  detachment  who  had 
iH'en  sjHJcially  sent  in  pursuit  surprised 
them.  Though  a  gallant  effort  was  made 
to  escape,  a  volley  of  revolvers,  mortally 
woundiu'g  one  of  tliera,  forced  tlie  gallant 
band  to  surrender,  and  they  were  carried 
in  triumph  to  Sarreguemines,  whence  they 
were  transferred  to  Metz.  Their  arrival 
here  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  their  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  officer  in  command,  forms  the 
subject  of  our  sketch.  The  two  unwounded 
officers,  named  respectively  M.  AVeichman 
and  M.  de  AA’uillier,  have  been  brought 
from  the  train  in  eharge  of  two  senjtntu  de 
ville,  and  now,  exjwsed  to  the  humiliating 
glances  of  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  are  awaiting  the  decision  of  their 
future  fate.  They  ;vre  now  at  Orleans,  hav¬ 
ing  been  liberated  on  parole. 

The  officer  killed  was  an  Englishman, 
named  AVinslow,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
Queen’s  order  to  her  subjects  to  observe 
neutrality,  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  Grand  Huke  of  Baden. 

SU-MMEU  D.VYS. 

On  page  581  we  give  a  seasonable  pic¬ 
ture  called  “  Summer  Days,”  by  Mr.  Hen- 
nes.sy.  The  quiet  suggested  by  its  name 
.seems  to  brood  over  the  scene,  —  the  un¬ 
ruffled  water  with  the  vessels  lazily  floating 
over  it.  The  serene  composure  with  which 
my  ladv  sits  in  the  airy  seat  which  a  gallant 
tree  orfers,  and  the  steady  gaze  with  which 
her  attendant  regards  her.  The  artist  may 
have  intended  this  picture  as  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  scene  just  preceding  the  one  so 
tenderly  described  by  Whittier,  where 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  asli 
Sat  man  and  maid  by  Attitash; 

Ami  earth  and  air  iiiatle  rmim 
Fur  human  hearts  to  bliK>m. 

Aiifl  through  the  dresm  the  lovers  drt  amed 
^weet  sounds  stole  in  and  soft  lights  streamed*, 

The  sunshine  seeiip  d  to  bless, 

Tlie  air  was  a  caress.” 

TIIK  SUPPLKMKNT. 

AA'e  offer  in  a  Supplement  to  Evi'.uy 
Satuuday  this  week  two  Summer  jnetures 
representing  phases  of  Ameriean  life,  and. 
we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  add,  the  best 
achievements  of  Ameriean  art. 

In  .1  Picnic  in  the  Woods,  Mr.  Augustus 
Hoppiu  has  reproduced  not  only  the  exter¬ 
nal  features  of  sueh  a  ])leasant  scene,  but 
its  very'  spirit  and  life.  The  figures,  faces, 
attitudes,  costumes,  and  occupation  or  non¬ 
occupation  of  the  several  jKjrsons  are  repre¬ 
sented  with  marvellous  felicity.  The  ladies’ 
faces  are  so  unlike,  yet  all  of  them  so  pretty, 
that  we  wonder  where  so  fortunate  a  picnic 
can  have  occurred ;  while  the  fine  manly 
faces  seem  to  be  copied  from  the  best  types. 
The  variety  of  employments  indicates  a  n‘- 
inarkably  healthy  picnic.  Even  the  utter 
abandon  of  laziness  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
right  background  is  seen  to  be  eminently 
favorable  to  a  ready  appreciation  of  the 
poetry  their  mutual  fair  friend  is  reading 
them.  AA’e  need  not  s])eak  of  the  lady  and 
gentleman  at  the  extreme  risbt,  nor  of  those 
who  are  wandering  away  in  search  of  the 
“talking  oak,”  they  speak  tor  themselves, 
and  prefer  to  speak  W  themselves.  The 
artist  has  not  forgotten  to  have  some  chil¬ 
dren  at  his  picnic,  but  as  they  cannot  enter 
fully  into  the  diversions  of  Youth  and 
Beauty,  he  has  prudently  sent  them  tod¬ 
dling.  off  toward  “fresh  woods  and  pas¬ 
tures  new.”  On  the  whole  we  think  this 
one  of  the  most  attractive  picnics  we  ever 
saw. 

Mr.  Bush  furnishes  a  companion  picture, 
not  less  attractive.  On  the  Beach  at  Lung 
Branch.  It  is  such  a  scene  as  one  may  wit¬ 
ness  at  that  fashionable  watering-place  any 
pleasant,  breezy,  summer  day.  The  group 
intently  watching  a  vessel  in  the  distance, 
the  other  groups  chatting  away  the  idle 


hours,  are  drawn  from  life.  AA’e  feel  justi-  i 
lied  in  calling  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
these  two  pictures,  and  esjK'cially  to  their 
high  excellence  as  works  of  art, 

M.VDKMOISELLE  SESSI. 

AVe  print  on  page  580  a  fiortrait  of  this 
charming  sin'icr,  who  has  lately  repeated  in 
Eimdi.)n  the  triumjih  slie  attained  in  Paris. 

“  Now  that  the  London  ojiera  season  has 
been  broii-iht  to  a  close,”  writes  an  English 
musical  critic,  ^  we  can  estimate  the  value  of 
Mdlle.  Sessi’s  si-rviees,  and  that  value  is  not 
small.  Industry  and  ambition  have  marked 
her  dehut  before  an  Engli.-b  audience,  and 
we  doubt  whether  any  singer  can  show  such 
a  list  of  parts  for  their  opiming  sca-on,  Imth 
for  number  and  range.  She  has  not  feared 
to  assume,  where  Madame  Patti  reigns,  such 
characters  as  Norina  and  Maria,  and  has 
assumed  them  with  success ;  there  are  other 
p.arts  which  we  thought  Mdlle.  Nilsson  had 
made  hers,  but  Mdlle.  Sessi  thought  other¬ 
wise,  and  has  appeared  as  Lucia,  A’ioletta, 
and  Opludia ;  Astrafiammante  is  generally 
eoa-idered  an  e.xceptional  part,  only  to  he 
attenqjted  by  those  who  have  exceptional 
voices,  Mdlle.  Sessi  attempted  it  and  suc¬ 
ceeded ;  Susanna,  Margarita  di  A'alois,  and 
Gildii  complete  the  list,  the  last-mentioned 
part  having  been  iterlbrmed  on  the  occasion 
of  her  benefit.  ’To  say  that  she  is  equally 
excellent  in  all  her  assumptions  would  he 
alisurd,  it  may  even  be  granted  that  when 
at  her  best  she  is  not  perlect,  hut  her  versa¬ 
tility  is  a  noteworthy  quality,  her  industry, 
|)erhaps,  still  more  noteworthy,  and  the  as¬ 
sistance  she  has  rendered  to  Covent  (iarden 
ojtera  has  been  one  of  the  conspicuous  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  long  ami  ariluous  season.  She 
has  made  good  her  jrosition  in  jrathetic  and 
comic  ojicra,  next  year  we  may  find  her  try¬ 
ing  her  jKiwers  in  those  grand  roles  of  which 
M(illc.  'fitiens  at  present  has  a  monopoly.” 

FItEXCTI  SOLDIEUS  ll.VTIIIXG  AT  X.AXCY. 

AA^e  mentioned  last  week  the  arrest  at 
Nancy  of  the  English  artist  sent  hy  the  pro- 
])rietors  of  the  Graphic  to  sketch  the  pic¬ 
turesque  features  of  the  war.  “  One  of 
your  artist’s  troubles.”  writes  Mr.  Sidney 
Hall,  “  arose  from  his  makin!;  a  sketch  of  a 
very  animated  scene  on  the  Mo.-elle,  which 
I  presume  you  have  hy  this  time  received. 
The  soldiers  were  amusing  themselves  by 
taking  a  hath  in  the  stream,  the  infantry 
being  on  our  side  of  the  river,  and  the  cav¬ 
alry  on  the  other.  A  raised  .-taginir,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  >horehy  a  plank,  made 
a  capital  place  from  whence  to  take  a  head¬ 
er  into  the  cool  water,  and  the  river  was 
alive  with  soldiers,  some  swimming,  some 
flapping  about  like  floun'lers,  some  cairy- 
ing  their  colors,  and  others  blowing  a  fan¬ 
fare  on  the  trumpet  as  they  tioated  in  the 
water.  'The  cavalry  were  watering  their 
horses  as  well  as  jHirtorming  their  own  alt- 
lutions,  and  you  saw  man  and  horse  swim¬ 
ming  to;:ether.  On  shore  they  were  dress¬ 
ing  and  undressing,  cooking  and  washing 
their  clothes  on  great  stones.  It  was  alto¬ 
gether  a  most  busy  scene  and  also  a  noisy 
one.  As  I  looked  at  them  I  was  reminded 
—  by  one  of  those  freaks  of  fancy  which, 
taking  advantage  of  a  jictty  similarity,  will 
link  some  past  incident  to  present  events  — 
of  Michael  Angelo’s  great  cartoon  of  Pisa, 
where  some  Pisan  soldiers,  disjHjrting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Arno,  have  la-en  surprised  by 
the  enemy  whose  approach  is  announeeil  by 
the  trumiieter  on  the  hank.  The  two  scenes 
are  not  at  all  alike,  except  in  that  one  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  bathing,  hut  1  could  not  help 
thinking  :  suppose  the  booming  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  guns  were  suddenly  to  break  upon  us, 
would  there  not  he  a  hurry-seurry  up  the 
hank,  a  plunjjing  into  red  trousiws.  a  strug¬ 
gling  -with  straps  and  buttons.” 

■A  PurssiAX  outpost. 

'Fhe  sketch  of  a  Prussian  ont])ost,  given 
on  jiage  585,  is  engraved  from  a  picture  by 
the  well-known  artist,  C.  Sell,  entitled 
“  The  Sentinels.”  'Fhe  vividness  and  truth 
with  which  the  German  artists  jtortray 
militarv-  scenes  can  partly  he  explained  hy 
the  facts  that  they  have  all  been  soldiers 
themselves,  and  thus  are  far  better  able  to 
remember  the  minute  details  of  uniforms 
and  accoutrements,  or  the  asjtects  of  the 
soldier,  whether  on  the  march  or  —  as  on  the 
present  occasion  —  during  a  halt,  than  a 
civilian,  whose  greatest  experience  of  war 
has  probably  been  a  sham  fight  or  grand 
.  review. 


Hekk  Gustav  Fueatao  is  one  of 
the  four  German  writers  who  are  allowed 
to  accompany  the  Prussian  armies,  in  order 
to  chronicle  the  events  of  the  present  cam¬ 
paign. 


A  Sailou  and  his  Boat.  —  The  Vic¬ 
toria  (British  Columbia)  Colonist  gives  an 
account  of  a  sloop  called  the  Yellow  Lane 
which  arrived  there  in  .Tune  from  Fort 
.Simpson,  quite  a  euriority  in  her  way.  She 
was  built  by  .Joseph  Spence,  —  a  rugged 
s]>ecimen  of  an  English  sailor,  —  from  cy¬ 
press,  a  species  of  wikmI  quite  abundant  in 
this  locality,  'fhe  trees  were  felled  by 
Spence ;  the  planks  were  whipsawed  bv 
him  and  an  Indian ;  everj-  nail  in  her  hull 
was  driven  by  .Spence  himself.  Alone  in 
the  solitude  of  the  northeast  coast,  remote 
from  the  sound  of  a  civilized  voice,  Spence 
worked  seven  long  months,  and  when  he 
had  launched  his  little  hark  successfully  he 
rigged  her  out  with  his  own  hands,  and 
with  the  Indian  as  his  only  “crew,”  he  set 
sail  for  Victoria,  accomplishing  the  distance 
of  nearly  800  miles  in  14  sailing  days,  which 
would  1h!  reckoned  gixtd  time  for  a  well- 
apjsiinted  vessel. 


PERSONALS, 

—  The  death,  at  Pilnitz,  of  Madame  Bender, 
for  whom  AVeher  eomitosed  “  Preciosa,”  is  an¬ 
nounced. 

—  M.  Thiehland,  better  known  as  “  A/.amat- 
Batuk,”  is  the  war  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

—  Herr  von  Bismarck  has  been  at  work  dur¬ 
ing  these  last  eight  years  on  a  life  of  Cardinal 
lliehelieu.  At  present  lie  is  at  work  on  the 
lives  of  some  half  a  million  of  Frenchmen. 

—  Count  von  Moltke  is  probably  the  most 
able  and  the  most  silent  soldier  in  the  German 
army.  The  officers  say  of  this  (Treat  strategist, 
that  “  Moltke  is  silent  in  seven  languages." 

—  All  the  members  of  the  French  diplomatic 
and  official  world  who  were  decorated  with 
Prussian  orders  during  King  AVilliam’s  visit  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  have  returned 
them  to  his  Majesty. 

—  The  first  Frenchman  killed  during  the 
war  was  a  non-commissioned  officer  named 
Pagnion.  lie  fell  in  a  skirmish  at  Niederhronn. 
He  served  duiing  the  Italian  and  Mexican 
campaigns,  and  was  decorated  with  the  I.egion 
of  Honor  and  the  military  medal. 

—  Field-Marshall  von  AA’rangel  —  who  was 
in  the  military  service  of  Prussia  when  King 
William  was  born  —  has  applied  for  permission 
to  volunteer  with  his  regiment,  which  he  accom¬ 
panied  through  the  campaign  of  1866  ;  his  am¬ 
bition  is  to  die  on  the  battle-field. 

—  The  Empress  visits  daily  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  des  A’ictoires  to  supplicate  for  suc¬ 
cess  on  behalf  of  the  French  armies.  Her 
Alajesty  preserves  a  strict  incognito.  The  Em¬ 
press  has  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  A’irgin  a 
lamp  similar  to  the  one  she  placed  on  the  .same 
altar  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war. 

—  Tlte  first  Emiieror  Napoleon  wore  but  one 
ring,  containing  a  valuable  amethyst,  which 
(leneral  De  Beauharnois,  after  being  impris- 
otied  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  sent  to  his 
wife  .Josephine.  Queen  Hortense  wore  this  ring 
after  .Fosephine’s  death,  and  the  present  Empe¬ 
ror  Na|:>olcon  has  had  it  on  his  hand  ever  since 
his  mother’s  death. 

—  'fhe  (Irenzhilen  for  .Fitne  eontaineil  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  nicniorv  of  the  late  Mr.  Dickens, 
Fty  the  editor,  Herr  G.  Frovtag,  the  celebrated 
novelist.  The  Pickwick  Papers,  he  says,  eman¬ 
cipated  the  Geriitati  tnind  from  the  predominat¬ 
ing  infiiicncc  of  French  fiction,  and  had  a  most 
jiowcrful  and  healthy  influence  on  German  lit¬ 
erature.  Mr.  Dickens’s  writings,  he  adds,  have 
done  much  to  awaken  in  (Jermany  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  England  and  Englishmen. 

—  The  Moniteiir  states  on  “  good  authority  ” 
that  Prince  Antoine  de  Hohenzollcrn  and  his 
son  are  in  disgrace  at  Berlin  on  account  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  latter  from  the  Spanish  can- 
did.ature.  Count  Bismarck  is  even  said  to  have 
reproached  the  father  in  very  bitter  tenns,  for 
fiaving,  f>y  his  precipitancy,  allowed  Spain  to 
get  out  of  the  quarrel,  and  having  by  that  fact 
allowed  France  to  put  upon  the  Rhine  frontier 
one  hundred  thousand  men  additional,  whom 
she  would  otherwise  have  required  to  guard  the 
Pyrenees  had  Prince  Leo]K)ld  persevered.  The 
count  is  so  exasperated  at  the  neutrality  of 
Spain,  based  upon  this  reunciation,  that  he  has 
deprived  the  two  Hohcnzollern  Princes  of  all 
military  command. 

—  An  infant  phenomenon  at  “  Cirque  de 
rimjicratrice  ”  has  captivated  the  susceptible 
hearts  of  the  Parisians.  Mdlle.  I.iilu,  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  blonde,  witli  long  golden  curls,  and 
the  prettiest  bine  eyes  you  can  imagine,  has 
made  her  de'biit  on  the  trapeze,  on  which  .she 
performs  the  same  feats  that  made  Leotard  so 
famous  to  a  crowded  house,  including  a  numer¬ 
ous  contingent  of  rocodettes  and  the  inevitable 
Isabella  and  her  fiower.  Though  she  is  but 
five  years  old,  —  rather,  perhaps,  beeausc  she  is 
hut  five  years  old,  —  Lulu  seems  to  have  not  a 
thought  of  the  danger  she  is  incurring.  Twice 
she  missed  her  hold,  and  fell  into  the  net  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  trace  of  fear.  An  enthusiastic 
French  critic  says,  when  her  Prettiness,  Mdlle. 
Lulu,  shall  have  learned  to  simulate  fear,  she 
will  be  the  queen  of  acrobats. 


FRENCH  SOLDIERS  BATHING,  AT  NANCY.  (Ske  Page  583.) 


LONG  BRANCH.  —  By  C.  G.  Bush.  (Ske  Pau 


A  riCNIC  IN  THE  AVOODS.  —  By  A.  IIopimn.  (Ske  Page  583.) 
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AN  ENGAGED  MAN. 

IN  TWKLVIi  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  VI. 

^pHERE  was  a  moody  discomfited  expres- 
X  sion  upon  Roger’s  face  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  his  room.  A  very  few  paces 
brought  him  tirom  the  window  to  the  wall,  a 
very  few  paces  brought  him  back  again  from 
the  wall  to  the  window.  It  was  a  confined 
apartment,  furnished  after  a  dull,  faded,  old- 
world  sort  of  fashion.  Time  and  grime  had 
dimmed  it  a  good  deal.  The  ceilings  were 
clouded  and  cracked ;  the  gilt  firames  of  the 
foggj--brown  oil-paintings  —  in  which  the 
oscuro  greatly  prevailed  over  the  chiaro  — 
were  speckled  and  chipped ;  the  carpet  was 
tlmcadbare,  its  colors  and  pattern  faint  and’ 
blurred  by  long  wear ;  fusty  drab-hued  mo¬ 
reen  festoons,  in  front  of  tie  windows,  col¬ 
lected  dust  and  obscured  the  light.  Mr. 
Roger  had  never  before  found  his  surround¬ 
ings  so  murky  and  cheerless. 

“  I  could  n’t  have  stayed  here  much  longer 
in  any  case,”  he  said,  “  even  if  I  had  n’t  met 
•Tulia.  It ’s  been  a  mistake  of  mine  staying 
here  year  after  year,  —  a  great  mistake.  I 
never  meant  to  do  so  when  I  first  took  the 
rooms.  A  man  should  always  change  his 
lodgings  every  six  months  or  so,  otherwise 
he  seems  to  sink  into  a  rut  he  can’t  easily 
lift  himself  out  of  again ;  he  becomes  the 
slave  of  habit  and  routine ;  people  establish 
claims  upon  him,  and  think  they  acquire  a 
sort  of  vested  interest  in  him.  The  world 
was  open  to  me.  I  could  have  foimd  a  hun¬ 
dred  places  that  would  have  suited  me  just 
as  well,  and  I  should  have  been  spared  all 
this  absurd  difficulty  with  Mrs.  Kettlewell.” 

As  Roger  glanced  round  the  room,  he  felt 
he  hated  it  and  everything  it  contained, 
ftom  the  cracked  china  ornaments  upon  the 
mantel-piece  down  to  the  rickety  case  of 
mouldy  stuffed  birds  on  the  chiffonnier. 

“  Confound  the  woman  1  ”  he  muttered 
fiercely ;  “  what  does  she  mean  by  talking 
to  me  in  that  way  ?  She ’d  make  me  out 
to  be  quite  in  my  dotage.  How  dare  she 
talk  about  accompanpng  me  to  the  seaside  ? 
And  what  was  that  she  said  about  my  affairs 
not  being  settled  and  my  will  not  being 
made  ?  It  was  really  very  impudent  of  her. 
She ’d  kill  me  before  my  time.  I  was  ill,  of 
course,  —  verv’  ill  in  the  autumn,  but  there 
was  no  absolute  danger.  Simmons  told  me 
so  himself,  and  a  more  trustworthy  medical 
attendant  there  is  n’t  in  all  London.  ‘  Quite 
the  old  man,’  she  said.  It  was  monstrous 
impudent.  Rut  I ’ve  allowed  her  too  much 
license  :  I  ought  to  have  checked  this  kind 
of  thing  long  ago.  I ’ve  noticed,  of  late,  that 
she  permits  herself  great  liberties  in  her 
manner  of  addressing  me.  What  right  has 
she  to  talk  to  me  about  my  being  ‘  on  in 
years  ?  ’  None  whatever.  It ’s  an  internal 
liberty,  —  not  a  doubt  of  it.  Mrs.  Kettle- 
well  forgets  her  position.  —  our  relative  po¬ 
sitions.  It ’s  quite  insufferable.  I ’ve  been 
too  good-natured,  —  vastly  too  easy  and  for¬ 
bearing  with  her.  She  knows  how  easy  I 
am,  —  how  disinclined  to  object  and  m^e 
difficulties  about  matters,  and  she  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Rut  she  ’ll  find  she ’s  at  the 
end  of  her  tether.  I  ’ra  not  so  weak  as  she 
fancies  me.  I ’m  sorry  I  ever  saw  the  wo¬ 
man’s  face.” 

He  was  greatly  disturbed.  He  began 
again  to  think  of  what  Pettigrew  had  said 
in  relation  to  Mrs.  Kettlewell,  —  his  warn¬ 
ings  and  forebodings  about  her.  Still,  he 
was  disposed  to  maintain  that  Pettigrew  had 
adopted  exaggerated  views  on  the  subject. 
“  For,  after  all,”  he  argued,  “  it ’s  a  very 
simple  business.  I  give  her  notice,  and  I 
quit  my  lodgings  in  due  course,  just  as  any 
other  lodger  might  do.” 

Still  he  was  haunted  by  vague  suggestions 
that  the  matter  was  not  quite  so  simple  as 
he  had  stated  it  to  be ;  that  he  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  as  other  lodgers,  nor  Mrs.  Kettlewell 
as  other  landladies.  The  question  of  time 
had  undoubtedly  to  be  taken  into  account. 
He  had  remmned  for  long  years  under  Mrs. 
Kettlewell’s  roof ;  and  she  had  taken  pecu¬ 
liar  care  of  him,  —  had  nursed  him  in  sick¬ 
ness,  had  attended  to  his  caprices,  and  con¬ 
sidered  his  needs  and  interests  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner.  Their  relations  had  not  been 
those  of  the  ordinary  lodger  and  lodging- 
house  keeper.  No  mother — so  common 
talk  had  it  —  could  have  tended  a  sick  son, 
no  wife  an  invalid  husband,  with  more  anx¬ 
ious  zeal  than  Mrs.  Kettlewell  had  manifested 
towards  Roger  in  his  hours  of  illness.  In 
this  and  in  other  ways  she  had  acquired 
influence  over  him  of  an  especial  kind.  He 
was  timid  and  passive ;  she  was  bold  and 
active.  Gradually  the  weaker  spirit  had 
succumbed,  had  suffered  itself  to  be  almost 
enslaved  by  the  stronger.  He  liked  to  be 
spared  trouble;  she  was  fond  of  taking 
trouble.  His  indolence  was  the  (mportunity 
of  her  industry.  She  would  suffer  him  at 


last  to  do  nothing  for  himself.  She  made 
herself  so  useful  to  him,  that  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  she  should  come  to  think  herself 
quite  indispensable  to  him.  She  knew  of 
ml  his  movements,  she  acquainted  herself 
with  all  his  affairs,  examined  his  papers, 
conned  his  banker’s  pass-book,  read  the 
letters  he  received,  and,  when  possible, 
those  he  despatched  also.  She  decided 
what  clothes  he  should  don,  and,  as  tar  as 
might  be,  what  food  he  should  consume. 
Her  sway  over  him  had  grown  so  gradually 
and  imperceptibly,  that  he  was  hardly  him¬ 
self  conscious  how  absolute  it  was.  His 
friends  —  Pettigrew  in  particular  —  had 
frequently  rallied  him  upon  the  state  of 
“  petticoat  government,”  as  tliey  termed  it, 
to  which  he  had  submitted  himself.  He 
had  replied  again  and  again  that  their 
allusions  were  quite  unwarrantable.  Yet 
occasionally,  when  he  ventured  to  consider 
the  matter,  it  must  have  occurred  to  him 
that  the  remarks  in  question  were  not  so 
wholly  absurd  as  he  desired  to  think  them. 

And  this  became  thoroughly  apparent  to 
him  now  that  the  duty  had  devolved  upon 
him  of  acquainting  Mrs.  Kettlewell  with  his 
purposed  change  of  life.  For  the  first  time, 
ne  felt  inclined  to  admit  that  he  was  really 
afraid  of  her,  and  that  his  endeavor  to 
throw  of  the  yoke  of  her  government  was  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  indeed  involved 
him  in  a  revolution.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  Roger  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
shine  in  a  revolution. 

Mrs.  Kettlewell  was  a  middle-aged  wo¬ 
man  of  commanding  stature.  She  had 
been  good-looking  possibly  early  in  life,  but 
time  Wl  given  a  somewhat  hard,  almost 
a  forbidding,  expression  to  her  face.  For¬ 
tune,  perhaps,  had  not  been  too  kind  to  her ; 
and  in  her  continued  struggles  to  wrest 
favors  from  that  goddess,  a  certain  scowl 
had  settled  upon  her  brow,  —  the  muscles 
of  her  mouth  had  aci^uired  a  rigid,  deter¬ 
mined  look.  The  still,  formal  curls  she 
wore  round  her  face  were  now  threaded 
with  gray.  There  was  the  Hush  as  of  an 
angry  sunset  upon  her  complexion,  which 
might  be  attributable  either  to  natural  in¬ 
firmity  of  temper,  or  to  the  tightness  with 
which  she  tied  the  cap-strings  under  her 
chin  hindering  her  circulation.  She  was 
simply  dressed,  generally  either  in  black 
silk  or  some  dark  material,  which,  fitting 
very  closely  the  robust  proportions  of  her 
figure,  gave  rather  a  stuffed-pincushion 
aspect  to  her  bodice,  —  the  notion  being 
^ded  by  the  fact,  that  she  invariably  kept 
a  useful  store  of  pins  stuck  into  this  portion 
of  her  attire.  She  was  understood  to  be  a 
widow,  and  without  offspring.  Of  the 
departed  Mr.  Kettlewell  she  was  never  heard 
to  speak.  He  was  believed  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  a  seafaring  line  of  life ;  and  certain 
dingy  objects,  in  the  nature  of  curiosities 
from  outlandish  parts,  to  be  found  employed 
as  ornaments  in  various  comers  of  the 
house  in  Sackbut  Place,  gave  support  to 
this  view.  It  was  certaiq,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Kettlewell  had  lived  alone  letting 
lodgings  for  very  many  years. 

As  Mr.  Roger  prepared  to  sally  forth,  he 
found  Mrs.  Kettlewell  in  attendance  with 
his  hat  most  carefully  brushed,  his  gloves 
neatly  stretched,  flattened  and  deposited  on 
its  rim,  and  his  umbrella  folded  into  its 
slimmest  form.  He  was  ungrateful,  he  was 
even  angry  at  this  zealous  solicitude  on  his 
behalf.  “  I  could  do  all  that  fur  myself,  if 
need  were,”  he  murmured.  “  1  hate  all  this 
fuss.  Why  can’t  the  woman  give  over  all 
this  tiresome  meddling  ?  ”  Hu  did  not 
allow  these  opinions  audible  expression, 
however. 

It 's  an  east  wind,  Mr.  Roger,  for  all  it ’s 
shining  so  brightly.  Now,  do  wear  some¬ 
thing  round  your  neck ;  you  ’ll  really  be 
glad  of  it  later  in  the  day.” 

“  IKank  you,  —  no.” 

“Rut  you  must,  Mr.  Roger,  —  indeed, 
you  must.  I  should  n’t  forgive  myself  if 
you  were  to  catch  cold.” 

So,  in  spite  of  him,  a  shawl  was  wrapped 
round  his  neck.  In  the  street,  out  of  sight 
of  Sackbut  Place,  he  stamped  with  rage  at 
Mrs.  Kettleweli’s  officiousness,  —  at  his 
wretched  weakness  in  submitting  to  it. 
Rut  for  a  feeling  of  shame  —  an  objection 
to  wanton  waste  —  be  would  have  tom  the 
shawl  off,  and  flung  it  in  the  roadway,  or 
down  an  area. 

“  What ’s  the  matter,  Roger  ?  ”  demanded 
Pettigrew  presently  in  the  morning-room  of 
the  Acropolis ;  “  you  look  flustered.” 

“  It ’s  nothing,  —  nothing.” 

“  Reen  talking  to  Mrs.  Kettlewell  ?  ”  ' 

“  Well,  curiously  enough,  I  have  been 
talking  to  Mrs.  Kettlewell.” 

“  And,  —  you ’ve  told  her  ?  ” 

“No;  not  yet.  Rut  I  mean  to,  Petti¬ 
grew.” 


“  Well,  you  won’t  be  advised.  Rut  I  j 
did  n’t  think  you  had  told  her.”  Petti¬ 
grew  smiled  rather  provokingly. 

Roger  understood  that  an  imputation 
upon  his  courage  was  implied.  He  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  reply.  He  assured 
himself  that  he  would  stand  a  good  deal 
from  Pettigrew,  —  could  afford  to  endure 
his  friend’s  most  cynical  treatment  of  liim 
There  was  silence  for  some  minutes. 

“  Does  she  drink,  do  you  think,  Ro<;er  ?  ” 
Pettigrew  asked  suddenly,  —  “  Mrs.  Kettle¬ 
well,  I  mean.  Uncommon  red  face,  to  be 
sure ;  never  saw  a  woman  with  a  redder.” 

“  1  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  her 
habits  are  other  than  temperate,”  Roger  an¬ 
swered  with  much  gravity.  “  Why  do  you 
ask  ?  ” 

“  Well,  it  just  occurred  to  me.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  I  used  to  look  in  upon  you  in 
the  autumn  —  when  you  had  that  bad  attack 
of  yours,  you  know  —  I  used  sometimes  to 
think  that  she  was  —  well  —  shall  I  say, 
screwed  ?  ”  Pettigrew  spoke  as  one  who 
deprecated  the  [term  he  employed,  the 
while  he  felt  driven  to  employ  it. 

“  Never  saw  her  so.” 

“  She  has  the  run  of  your  cellar,  I 
suppose  ?  ” 

“Well,  I’m  not  one  to  lock  up  things 
much.  Rut  I ’ve  never  kept  any  great 
store  of  liquor  at  my  lodgings ;  never  had 
any  occasion  to  do  so.  Merely  a  few  bottles 
of  wine  and  cognac.” 

“  And  you ’ve  found  them  go  quickly  V  ” 

“  Well,  I  have.  Things  do  go  qmckly, 
you  know,  in  lodgings.  I  never  could  ask 
about  the  last  glass  left  in  a  decanter,  or 
the  bottom  of  a  bottle  of  spirits,  —  never 
could.  I ’ve  always  felt  that  those  were 
the  perquisites  of  the  servants  about  one, 
if  they  cared  to  have  them.” 

“Just  so.  And  she  had  them,  I  don’t 
doubt,”  said  Pettigrew  with  a  suggestive 
air.  “  She  always  seemed  to  me  just  the 
woman  to  take  deuced  good  care  of  her 
perquisites,  and  to  take  a  wide  view  as  to 
what  were  perquisites.” 

Roger  did  not  feel  disposed  to  enter  upon 
a  defence  of  Mrs.  Kettlewell. 

“  And  who  was  that  man,  may  I  ask  ?  ” 
Pettigrew  continued. 

“  What  man  ?  ” 

“  The  man  who  used  to  be  so  much  about 
the  place  when  you  were  ill.” 

“Never  heard  of  any  man  being  about 
the  place ;  you  must  be  mistaken.  I  don’t 
think  there  was  any  such  man.” 

“  O  yes,  there  was ;  no  mistake  at  all 
about  it.  It  was  no  affair  of  mine,  you 
know,  and  one  does  n’t  like  to  mention  these 
things.  It  looks  like  meddling,  —  interfer¬ 
ing  where  one ’s  no  business  to  interfere. 
Rut  there  was  a  man  ;  most  certainly  there 
was.” 

“  What  sort  of  man  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  never  took  much  notice  of  him. 
Rut  1  know  that,  going  home  from  the  club, 
(juite  the  last  thing  at  night,  1  used,  some¬ 
times,  to  look  in  to  have  the  latest  account 
of  vou,  for  I  was  really  anxious  about  you.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  AVell,  there  was  always  —  that  is,  near¬ 
ly  always  —  a  man  in  your  front  room, 
smoking,  drinking  gin-and-water,  —  going 
on  so  as  to  give  one  the  idea  that  the  whole 
place  belonged  to  him.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so,  Pettigrew!  ” 

“  Rut  I  do.  And  (if  1  ’m  to  say  all  I 
know)  that  man  used  to  wear  your  clothes.” 

“  My  clothes  1  What  do  you  mean,  Pet¬ 
ti;,  lew  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  ’ll  take  my  oath  I  met  that  man 
in  Piccadilly,  one  evening,  dressed  in  your 
surtout  coat.  You  know  the  one  I  mean  — 
the  brown,  with  the  fur  collar  and  cuffs.” 

“  Rut,  —  it ’s  not  possible.  You  never 
mentioned  this  before.” 

“  No :  as  1  said,  it  was  no  business  of  mine, 
and  I  don’t  care  to  make  mischief.  Resides, 
you  seemed  so  wedded  to  Mrs.  Kettle¬ 
well  ”  — 

“  O,  but  that ’s  nonsen.se,  Pettigrew.” 

“  Well,  it  may  be ;  still,  as  the  subject ’s 
turne.1  up,  it ’s  as  well  that  you  should  re¬ 
ceive  such  information  as  I  have  to  pvc. 
There ’s  no  mistake,  —  it ’s  exactly  as  1  ’ve 
told  you.” 

“  Rut  what  am  I  to  understand  ?  ” 

“  That  I  can’t  tell  you.  Only,  there ’s 
something  wrong,  —  that  seems  beyond  a 
doubt.” 

“  Rut,  surely,  surely,  Pettigrew,  you 
should  have  given  me  earlier  information.” 

“  I  could  n’t  tell  you  when  you  were  so  ill, 
could  I  ?  It  would  have  been  utterly  use¬ 
less,  to  say  nothing  of  gravely  adding  to  your 
trials.  It  would  have  been  cruel,  simply.” 

“  Rut  when  I  recovered  ?  ” 

“  It  seemed  to  me  you  had  best  discover 
the  thing  for  yoursell.  How  was  I  to  know  ? 
—  the  man  might  be  doing  what  be  did  with 


your  concurrence.  It  was  clear  that  Mrs. 
Kettlewell  was  cognizant  of  his  doinerg. 
Clearly,  I  had  no  right  to  meddle  in  tlie 
matter :  I  keep  out  ot  those  kind  of  thin<rg 
on  principle.  I  hate  to  have  people  inter¬ 
fering  with  me.  however  gowl  their  in¬ 
tentions,  and  I  don’t  interfere  with  other 
people.” 

Roger  looked  much  bewildered. 

“  Atler  all,  I  dare  say  it ’s  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter,”  said  Pettigrew  ;  “  and  that  there ’s 
noting  really  in  it.” 

“Rut,  it’s  very  strange,  —  very  unac¬ 
countable.  There  must  be  something  in  it. 

I ’d  no  notion  of  this  kind  of  thing ;  1  ’ve 
had  the  greatest  reliance  upon  Mrs.  Kettle¬ 
well.” 

“  Well,  I  think  I  told  you  my  opinion  lie- 
fore ;  I  believe  her  to  be  a  dangerous  wo¬ 
man.  I  hope  you  may  not  find  that  true.” 

“  I  hope  not,  indeed,”  acejuiesced  Mr.  Ro¬ 
ger,  with  unfeigned  fervor.  “I  —  I  really 
don’t  know  what  to  think  about  it.  A  man 
in  my  surtout  coat,  sitting  smoking  in  mv 
room  while  I  am  lying  ill  and  helpless  in 
bed ;  a  strange  man,  drinking  gin-and-water ! 
Why,  it ’s  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I 
ever  heard  of!  And  you  can’t  describe  him, 
Pettigrew  ?  ” 

“  Well,  no ;  I ’m  not  much  of  a  hand  at 
description,  and  I  did  n’t  look  at  him  partic¬ 
ularly.  I  might  know  him  again,  or  I  might 
not ;  I  really  can’t  say.  He  was  a  stoutish, 
biggish  sort  of  man,  about  your  size,  Roger. 
I  remember,  now  you ’ve  mentioned  it,  that 
be  must  have  been  very  nearly  your  figure, 
for  the  surtout  fitted  him  admirably.” 

“  Confound  him  1  You  noticed  nothing 
else,  Pettigrew  ?  ” 

“  It  did  n’t  strike  me  to  look  at  his  other 
garments,”  Pettigrew  replied  simply. 

“  I  don’t  mean  that.  Rut,  in  my  rooms,  — 
at  Mrs.  Kettlewell’s  ?  There  were  no  other 
strange  things  going  on  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  must  say  there  seemed  generally 
a  disposition  to  collar  things  —  to  take  lor 
granted  that  it  was  going  to  be  all  U  P  with 
you,  you  know  —  and  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  all  your  goods  and  chattels.  I  don’t 
state  that  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  but  that 
was  my  susjiicion.” 

“  They  thought  it  was  going  to  be  all  U  P 
with  me,”  Roger  echoed  feebly,  his  face  very 
white. 

“  Well,  I  fancy  it  was  rather  a  nasty  cor¬ 
ner  you  went  round,  you  know,  Roger. 
Simmons  almost  said  as  much.” 

“  I  wish  you ’d  told  me  this  before,  Petti¬ 
grew  ;  I  do  wish  you  had.” 

“  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  interfere  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife,  or  betwet'n  a  bach¬ 
elor  and  his  housekeeper.  I  hardly  know, 
now,  how  I  came  to  say  what  I  have  said. 
Rut  I  did  it  for  the  best.” 

“  You  did  quite  right;  and  I  ’in  much  in¬ 
debted  to  you.  I  must  really  have  this 
matter  out  with  Mrs.  Kettlewell.” 

“  If  you  take  my  advice,  you  ’ll  hold  your 
tongue,  and  give  her  a  wide  berth.” 


CHAPTKK  VII. 

Roger  was  now  hot,  now  cold ;  now  cow¬ 
ardly,  now  courageous.  He  decided  that 
he  would,  as  he  said,  “  have  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  out  with  Mrs.  Kettlewell  ” ;  the  thing 
should  be  thoroughly  explored  and  explained 
from  first  to  last ;  no  stone  should  be  left 
unturned  in  his  efforts  to  solve  the  mvstery 
of  the  proceedings  in  Sackbut  Place  during 
his  illness;  he  was  not  a  man,  as  they 
should  find,  to  be  hoodwinked,  or  trifled 
with,  or  defrauded,  —  with  much  more  to 
similar  effect.  Anon  his  tone  lowered,  a 
sort  of  internal  trembling  seized  him,  and 
he  felt  much  disposi^d  to  follow  the  prudent 
counsels  of  Pettigrew,  —  to  say  nothing,  to 
keep  quiet,  and  then  suddenly  to  holt  —  that 
was  Fettigrew’s  word  —  from  his  lodgings 
and  his  landlady.  Safely  married  to  his 
Julia,  how  small  would  seem  the  nefarious 
doings  and  the  despotic  government  of  Mrs. 
Kettlewell !  They  would  be  quite  things  of 
the  past,  —  things  to  laugh  at.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  tempting  course.  Rut  then  it  was 
by  no  means  a  brave  one,  —  hardly  a  manly 
one,  indeed ;  and  he  had  already  declared 
peremptorily  against  the  timid  recommendar 
tions  of  his  fHend.  So  he  came  to  a  kind 
of  compromise  with  himself.  He  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  teaching  of  the  hackneyed  line  of 
Ovid  as  to  the  greater  safety  of  the  middle 
path.  Rygones  should  be  bygones;  he 
would  not  inquire  of  Mrs.  Kettlewell  con¬ 
cerning  her  past  doings,  however  reprehen¬ 
sible;  sleeping  dogs  should  lie.  Rut  he 
would  adhere  to  his  original  determination,  — 
inform  her  of  his  intended  marriage,  and 
give  her  notice  in  the  usual  way  of  his 
design  to  quit  her  house  at  an  early  date. 
Further,  he  now  made  up  his  mind  that  if 
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he  bestowed  u^n  her  any  gift  at  his  de¬ 
parture,  it  should  be  of  a  less  costly  nature 
than  he  had  at  one  time  contemplated. 

“  There  shall  be  no  mistake  or  (question 
of  any  kind  in  the  matter,”  he  said ;  and 
he  wrote  out  on  club  letter-paper  —  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  such  legal  phraseology  as  he 
had  at  command  —  a  formal  notice  of  bis 
intention  to  determine  his  tenancy  of  Mrs. 
Kettlewell’s  apartments.  He  read  and  re¬ 
read  this  document,  was  pleased  with  the 
othcial,  statutory  sort  of  flavor  it  seemed  to 
him  he  had  imparted  to  it,  and  then  made 
a  fair  copy  of  it.  “  I  ’ll  hand  it  to  her  this 
very  night,”  he  said ;  then  added,  “  if  I 
find  her  up  when  I  get  home.”  He  did  not 
hurry  from  his  club,  however ;  there  was  no 
necessity  for  hurry,  he  determined.  “  To¬ 
morrow  will  do  just  as  well  as  to-night.” 
Then,  by  way  of  fortifying  himself  lor  any 
emergency  that  might  arise,  he  took  an 
extra  glass  of  brandy-and-watcr,  the  alcohol 
being  by  much  the  larger  contributor  to  the 
compound. 

He  left  the  Acropolis  at  rather  a  later 
hour  than  was  usual  with  him,  —  not,  of 
course,  from  any  disinclination  to  go  home, 
but  at  the  last  moment  he  discovered  that 
he  had  missed,  until  then,  perusing  an 
evening  paper  which  contained  on  that 
occasion  much  interesting  matter.  He  let 
himself  into  the  house  in  Sackbut  Place 
with  his  latch-key,  quietly,  for  he  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  any  of  his  co-lodgers.  All 
was  very  still.  The  household  had  no 
doubt  retired  for  the  night.  He  found  his 
candlestick  in  its  usual  place  on  the  hall- 
table.  He  lighted  his  candle,  and  with  the 
noiselessness  becoming  to  a  gentleman 
ascending  stairs  late  at  night,  he  proceeded 
to  his  room  on  the  first  flour. 

“  1  ’ll  speak  to  her  the  first  thing  to¬ 
morrow  morning,”  he  said  to  himself, — 
“  the  very  first  thing.” 

“  Would  you  like  the  gas  lighted  ?  ”  asked 
a  voice.  Boger  started.  Mrs.  Kettlewell 
was  standing  in  the  door-way. 

“  No,  —  no,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Kettlewell.” 

“  O,  you  won’t  have  the  gas  lighted.” 

A  certain  strangeness  in  the  tone  and 
the  method  of  her  speech  struck  upon 
Boger’s  ear.  She  had  not  said  gas  simply, 
but  rather  gash.  Her  articulation  was  hazy 
and  muffled.  Boger  perceived  that  Mrs. 
Kettlewell  was,  in  truth,  leaning  against  the 
door-post.  It  seemed  probable  that,  but  for 
that  support,  she  must  have  fallen  prone 
upon  the  floor.  Her  eye  was  dim,  her  curls 
and  cap  disarranged,  and  her  complexion 
very  crimson.  In  plain  truth,  Mrs,  Kettle¬ 
well  was  inebriated.  “  Pettigrew  was  quite 
right,”  thought  Boger,  as  he  surveyed  her 
with  reprobating  eyes. 

“  I  don’t  want  anything,  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Kettlewell.” 

“  O,  you  don’t  want  anything,  thank  you.” 

“  And  I  think  you ’d  better  go  to  bed.” 

“  Better  go  to  bed.”  She  repeated  his 
words  after  him,  in  the  manner  of  an  in- 
incoherent  and  intoxicated  echo.  She 
advanced  into  the  room,  and  abruptly 
tumbled  into  a  chair.  Boger  was  enraged 
and  disgusted. 

“Mrs.  Kettlewell,  I  beg  to  give  you 
notice  —  formal  notice  —  that  I  don’t  stop 
here  after  next  week.”  His  demeanor  was 
resolute,  but  his  voice  was  tremulous.  He 
spread  out  before  her  the  document  he  had 
dirawn  up  at  the  Acropolis. 

“  Going  away  ?  ”  she  said  with  a  drivel¬ 
ling  laugh. 

“  Certainly.  Going  away.” 

“  Going  to  be  married,  perhaps  ?  ”  I  ler 
speech  was  here  much  rent  by  hiccups, 
and  her  eyes  leered  eccentrically. 

“  Well,  yes  ;  going  to  be  married,”  Boger 
admitted  with  reluctance  and  astonishment. 

“  I  know.  Miss  Lupus !  ”  She  pro¬ 
nounced  the  words  “Mish  Lupush,”  and 
then  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  most  extravagant 
and  fatuous  mirth. 

“  How  could  she  have  learned  all  this  ?  ” 
Boger  asked  himself. 

“  And  this  is  your  notice  to  quit  ?  ”  She 
waved  the  paper  to  and  fro  impetuously. 

“Just  so.” 

“  That  for  your  notice  to  quit !  ”  She 
tore  the  document  in  half,  and  tossed  it 
towards  him. 

“  You  ’ll  be  sorry  for  this,  Mrs.  Kettle¬ 
well,”  said  Boger  with  a  perplexed  and 
pallid  face.  He  had  never  expected,  never 
made  preparation  for,  this  violent  scene. 
“  You  really  forget  yourself,  Mrs.  Kettle¬ 
well  ;  you  quite  rorget  yourself.  But 
ou  ’re  not  so^r.  How  dare  you,  —  I  say, 
ow  dare  you,  —  conduct  yourself  in  this 
manner  ?  Leave  the  room,  woman  1  ”  Then, 
as  though  somewhat  frightened  at  his  own 
.display  of  authority,  he  added,  with  abated 
spirit :  “  I  beg  that  you  will  leave  the  room, 
Mrs.  Kettlewell,” 


“  I  sha’n’t,  then.  There,  that ’s  flat.” 
With  a  sudden  effort,  she  seemed  to  control 
her  tipsiness,  and  regain  command  over 
her  disordered  senses.  She  stood  erect, 
and  folded  her  arms,  a  fierce  scowl  gather¬ 
ing  upon  her  face.  “  You  talk  to  me  like 
this  1  How  dare  you  f  I ’m  a  respectable 
woman.  I  pay  my  rent  and  taxes  regular. 
You  don’t  swindle  me  out  of  my  rights.” 

“  No  one  wants  to  swindle  you,  my  good 
soul,”  Boger  urged  in  a  tone  that  was  some¬ 
what  cowed.  Probably  he  thought  that  in 
her  present  wild  mood  it  was  best,  if  only 
out  of  regard  for  the  repose  of  the  other 
occupants  of  the  house,  to  address  her  in  a 
mild  and  conciliatory  fashion. 

“  You  want  to  swindle  me,  Boger ;  you 
know  you  do.  But  I  ’ll  have  my  rights.” 

“  You  shall  have  your  rights.” 

“  And  you  shall  stay  here.  What  do  I 
care  for  your  notice-to-<juits,  or  for  your 
Miss  Lupuses !  ”  j 

“  UonH  mention  that  lady’s  name,  —  or,  1 
—  you  ’ll  provoke  me. 

“  StuflT !  I ’ve  read  her  letters.  I  knew 
all  that  was  going  on.  She’s  making  a 
fool  of  you,  Boger.  She ’s  no  better  than 
she  should  be,  I  warrant.  Who ’s  Miss 
Lupus,  that  she  should  come  interfering 
here  ?  ” 

“  Another  word,  woman,  and  I  put  you 
out  of  the  room.  I  ’ll  —  I  ’ll  send  for  a 
policeman.”  Mr.  Boger  was  much  agitated. 

“  Send  for  a  policeman !  What !  you  ’ll 
turn  me  out  of  my  own  house  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  you  do  it.” 

Boger  felt  doubtful  as  to  whether  he 
could  do  it,  —  as  to  how  far  the  law,  if  he 
invoked  its  help,  could  really  be  of  any 
service  to  him. 

“  Mrs.  Kettlewell,”  he  said  after  a  pause, 
during  which  his  breathing  was  short  and 
troubled,  “  I  must  beg  you  to  withdraw. 
The  hour  is  most  inconvenient  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  any  kind.  You  must  be  aware 
that  your  presence  here,  in  this  apartment, 
at  this  time  of  night,  is,  —  is  most  unseemly, 
to  say  the  least  of  it. 

“  You  don’t  deceive  me ;  you  don’t  get 
the  better  of  me;  you  don’t  escape  me. 
You  give  me  a  notice  to  quit,  do  you  ? 
Well,  I  give  you  a  notice  to  stay.” 

In  her  turn,  she  flung  a  document  upon 
the  table.  She  had  lost  command  of  her¬ 
self  again.  She  reeled  as  she  spoke,  and 
her  voice  thickened.  Her  facial  muscles 
relaxed,  and  her  expression  became  help¬ 
lessly  imbecile. 

“  What  does  this  mean  ?  ” 

“  Bead  that,”  she  cried  in  a  guttural 
voice ;  “  and  then  desert  me  if  you  dare, 
Boger  1  I  ’ll  set  the  parish  on  you  1  ” 

Bewildered  and  frightened,  Boger  took 
up  the  paper.  It  was  blue  in  color,  and 
oblong  in  form.  He  read  it,  and  started 
back  almost  with  a  scream. 

It  was  a  marriage  certificate,  signed  by 
the  registrar  of  the  district.  It  set  fortK 
that  a  marriage  had  been  duly  performed, 
in  the  presence  of  that  functionary,  between 
Bertie  Boger,  bachelor,  and  Susan  Kettle¬ 
well,  widow,  both  being  of  full  age,  and 
both  resident  in  his  district.  The  names 
of  two  witnesses  were  added,  and  a  date  in 
a  month  of  October  then  last  past  Avas 
assigned  to  the  marriage. 

Mrs.  KettleAvell  Avas  silent;  she  had 
fallen  into  a  heavy  drunken  sleep.  Mr. 
Boger  seized  his  hat,  and  stole  from  the 
house,  still  holding  the  certificate  in  his 
hand. 


MORNING  IN  THE  DESERT. 

(Ske  Illustration  on  Page  S88.) 

1?OTHERN’S  Yorkshire  groom  riding 
li  belted  and  booted  in  strict  costume 
across  the  Desert,  was  always  inquiring 
with  delicious  naivete'  when  they  should 
come  to  some  gentleman’s  seat.  There  was 
no  poetry  to  that  man  in  the  Desert.  Tlie 
great  ocean  of  sand,  where  the  Genii,  trans¬ 
formed  to  moving  pillars  of  sand,  are  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  simoom,  was  to  the  groom 
only  a  sort  of  bad  hunting  country  with  a 
great  want  of  fences.  Still,  he  would  like  to 
fry  a  greyhound  there  after  a  hare.  The 
East  has  Avonders.  The  Pyramids  are  stu¬ 
pendous  as  the  work  of  Titans,  tremendous 
as  bastions  of  a  demolished  Babel.  Baalbec 
is  sublime  in  its  majestic  loneliness ;  but  the 
Desert  has  a  grandeur  only  second  to  that 
of  the  ocean.  There  is  room  to  live  in  the 
Desert,  —  yes,  and  room  to  die.  Let  the 
fire-wind  come,  or  water  run  short,  and  your 
bones  will  be  added  to  the  trail  of  those  that 
mark  the  passage  of  Death’s  caravan  among 
the  thorny  shrubs  and  the  scattereil  drifts  of 
shining  pebbles.  Room  here  for  unambi¬ 
tious  emigrants  with  small  capital ;  room 
for  building  societies ;  room  for  reviews  the 


night  before  Armageddon ;  room,  above  all, 
for  the  imagination  of  a  poor  European  long 
crushed  in  between  the  black  walls  of  cities^ 
Tlie  delighted  spirit,  long  pent  up  like  the 
Afrit  in  the  leaden  casket,  takes  to  it  elf 
wings  and  rejoices  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race.  The  one  great  Being  that  rules  the 
Desert,  and  Ls  there  omnipresent,  is  the  Sun. 
As  Mr.  Kinglake  says  in  his  fine  way, 

“  from  pole  to  {mle,  and  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  he  brandishes  his  fiery  sceptre,  as 
though  he  had  usurMd  all  heaven  and  earth. 
As  he  bid  the  soft  Persian  in  ancient  times, 
so  now,  and  fiercely  too,  he  bids  you  buAV 
down  and  worship  him  ;  so  now  in  his  pride 
he  seems  to  command  you,  and  says,  ‘  Thou 
shaft  have  none  other  God  but  me,’  ” 

All  day  the  sun  pours  on  you  its  liquid 
fire,  and  there  is  no  rock  nor  tree  to  lend 
you  its  welcome  shadow.  This  monotony  of 
heat  and  this  monotony  of  sand  arouses  the 
fancy ;  and  the  first  Arab  you  see  approach, 
vou  are  inclined  to  think  must  needs  be  the 
IPrincess  Badoura,  seeking,  in  disguise,  the 
truant  Carmaralzaman ;  or  that  merchant 
who,  taking  his  meal  under  a  palm-tree, 
flung  away  heedlessly  the  date-stone  that 
blinded  the  Genii’s  sou.  Every  footprint  in 
the  sand  becomes  to  you  now  as  important 
as  that  fbotprint  seen  by  Crusoe  on  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

You  start  with  bags  of  dried  bread,  some 
Avine,  tea,  and  sugar,  a  few  goat-skins  full  of 
water,  and  a  sack  of  charcoal ;  for  there  is 
no  food  or  fuel  to  be  got  in  the  Desert,  un¬ 
less  vou  murder  a  rival  traveller.  The 
camels  receive  protestingly  their  loads ;  the 
lean,  gaunt  Arabs  stride  ahead ;  you  mount 
your  camel,  and  he  swings  forward  in  his 
disjointed,  disagreeable  way.  The  domes 
of  the  mosques  recede ;  you  are  in  the  Des¬ 
ert.  No  green  valleys  and  hills,  —  “  sand, 
sand,  still  sand ;  and  only  sand  and  sand, 
and  sand  again.”  Presently  the  sun  rises 
in  his  majesty;  you  dare  not  look  up. 
“  Your  Arabs  moan,  your  camels  sigh,  your 
skin  glows,  your  shoulders  ache,  and  for 
sights  you  see  the  pattern,  the  web  of  the 
silk  that  veils  your  eyes  and  the  glare  of  the 
outer  light.”  Your  only  prayer  is  for  night, 
coolness,  and  half  a  pint  of  beer.  No  won¬ 
der  that  the  Bedouin  thinks  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers  are  men  driven  about  the 
world  by  evil  spirits  for  some  sin  committed 
against  Allah. 

Of  all  the  events  that  diversify  a  day’s 
pilgrimage  in  the  Desert,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  is  that  of  meeting  some  other  traveller. 
If  he  is  an  Arab,  you  instantly  fancy  he 
must  be  that  merchant  mentioned  in  Arabi¬ 
an  story,  who  traded  to  the  Ebony  Islands, 
and  thence  to  the  Islands  of  Khaledan,  whose 
king  is  the  Sultan,  Shazaman.  Say  it  is 
morning,  and  the  great  boundless  plains  of 
sand  are  blue  as  the  ocean  in  the  mirage 
that  the  air  spreads  over  them.  A  moving 
speck  grows  and  widens  out  of  the  horizon. 
It  proves  to  be  a  Beduoin  with  his  wife  and 
slave.  They  have  risen  hours  before  the  sun, 
and  Avill  rest  all  the  midday  under  their 
black  tent.  He  rides  behind  to  better  steer 
his  little  caravan.  He  is  studying  now  the 
flight  of  the  vultures  that  follow  the  desert 
paths,  and  drawing  auguries  from  the  course 
they  take,  l  ater  in  the  day,  when  the  glare 
above  will  be  too  great  for  even  an  Arab’s 
eye  to  brave,  he  will  mark  every  footprint 
of  man,  horse,  or  camel  on  the  desert  sand 
below  as  keenly  as  if  he  was  an  Indian  on 
the  war  trail.  Those  hieroglyphics  have  a 
meaning  to  him.  Meanwhile,  high  up  in 
her  plumed  and  curtained  howdah  (tachte- 
rawan  the  Arabs  and  Turks  call  it),  looking 
down  as  from  the  battlements  of  a  tower, 
leans  his  “  Rose  in  Bloom,”  his  “  Moon 
Eyes,”  or  whatever  Arabian  Nights  name 
she  bears.  A  black  slave  beai'ing  the  wa¬ 
ter-bottle  leads  her  stately  camel,  proud  of 
its  burden.  Hour  after  hour  that  patient 
beast  will  plod  on,  patient  and  untiring,  un¬ 
til  the  black  tents  of  the  friendly  tribe  come 
in  sight,  and  the  green  palm-trees  of  the 
oasis  rise  above  the  horizon,  or,  better  still, 
the  long  dark  line  of  the  Egyptian  frontier 
grows  into  rank  rice-fields  and  broad  tracks 
of  golden  millet,  spreading  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Pyramids.  The  desert  is  past  then, 
the  pilgrimage  is  over.  With  one  touch  on 
the  chest,  the  camels  sink  down  upon  their 
knees  to  be  unloaded.  With  thanks  to  Al¬ 
lah,  the  Arab  and  his  wife  look  round  on  the 
rich  green  growth  of  the  fertile  land,  on  the 
great  mosques  that  rise  above  the  flat  roofs 
of  Cairo,  and  on  the  great  river  that  flows 
with  such  a  majestic  course  from  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon. 


Notre-Dame-des-Victoires,  at  Paris, 
is  crammed  all  day  with  sad  mothers  and 
sisters  praying  for  their  sons  and  brothers 
gone  to  the  war. 


SAARBRUCK. 

This  little  town,  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  world  has  been  recently  drawn,  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Saar  (the 
old  Roman  Saravus),  whence,  indeed,  it 
derives  its  name,  wmch,  being  translated 
into  English,  is  “  Saar-bridge.”  It  lies  a 
little  southeast  of  Treves,  at  the  point 
where  the  valleys  of  the  Saar  and  Sulzbach 
meet,  and  is  dominated  by  the  heights  of 
Spikeren,  which,  on  the  2d  instant,  the 
French  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  whence,  an  hour  later,  they  bombarded 
the  town.  Containing  about  12,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  Saarbriick  possesses,  or  rather  pos¬ 
sessed,  several  handsome  buildings,  a  very 
good  collese,  and  a  large  custom-house,  and 
was  joined  to  its  suburb,  St.  Johann,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 
Not  far  from  here  is  that  legendary  coal¬ 
mine,  known  as  the  “  burning  mountain.” 
which,  set  on  fire  in  1 780,  still  continues  to 
burn.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Saar- 
briick  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
French.  The  town  was  founde<l  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  remained  under  the  rule 
of  the  Bishops  of  Metz  until  1240,  at 
which  epoch  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  many  petty  princes  then  so  prevalent. 
From  1380  to  1679  it  belonged  to  the  Dukes 
of  Nassau,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  Turenne,  but 
was  afterwards  retaken  and  burnt  by  the 
Austrians.  It,  however,  again  fell  to  the 
French  in  1794,  but  was  c^ed  to  Prussia 
by  one  of  the  treaties  of  1815. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  The  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens,  painted 
by  Aiy  Schefier  in  1855,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1856,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  trustees  of  the  English  National 
Portrait  Gallety. 

—  A  dismal  modern  prophet  informs  the 
public  that  a  period  of  about  forty-two 
years,  during  which  the  slain  of  the  Lord 
shall  cover  the  earth  in  hundreds  of  m.llions, 
will  commence  on  the  10th  day  of  next 
November. 


—  While  Spain,  from  her  geographical 
situation,  seems  likely  altogether  to  escape 
entanglement  in  the  war,  it  is  certain  she 
will  benefit  largely  from  the  demand  it  will 
create  lor  her  produce.  Her  harvest  this 
year  has  been  abundant. 

—  The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  has 
issued  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  various 
learned  societies  who  propose  to  take  part 
in  the  approaching  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
Several  Scotch  astronomers  are  anxious  to 
be  eclipsed,  and  have  sent  in  their  applica¬ 
tions. 


—  The  Chassepot,  say  the  French,  carries 
much  farther  than  was  thought.  Some 
soldiers  at  Vincennes  were  recently  prac¬ 
tising  at  the  2,000  metres  range,  and  when 
the  firing  was  over  some  peasants  arrived 
with  a  sheep  which  had  been  killed  600 
metres  to  the  rear  of  the  target.  The 
patriotic  shepherds  presented  the  carcass  to 
the  firing  party. 


—  The  Parisian  tradesmen  who  had  the 
honor  of  supplying  articles  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  as  stated  on  their  shop-boards, 
about  as  truthful  as  epitaphs,  having  cut 
acquaintance  with  King  William,  now  sub¬ 
stitute  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  One  has 
gone  in  for  the  Sultan,  in  the  matter  of  up¬ 
holstery  ;  and  a  skirt-maker  has  found 
refuge  in  President  Grant. 


—  A  military  critic  of  some  repute  in 
Austria  is  of  opinion  that  the  alliance  of 
South  Germany  with  Prussia  will  rather 
embarrass  than  aid  her  in  the  present  con¬ 
flict,  and  he  avers  that  had  Baden,  W  ur- 
temburg,  and  BaA'aria  been  satisfied  to 
declare  neutrality,  and  thereby  protesteil 
against  invasion*  of  their  territories,  thev 
would  have  served  to  protect  the  left  flank 
of  the  Prussians,  and  enabled  them  to 
operate  Avith  far  more  freedom  than  at 
present. 


—  The  following  statistics  possess  interest 
1  the  present  moment,  ^ey  show  the 
lumber  of  men  engaged  in  some  of  the 
irincipal  battles  of  modern  times,  the 


the  percentage 
engaged :  — 

of  losses 

to  the 

numbers 

Battle.  Troope  EnxaKed. 

Losses. 

Per  Cent 

Sadowa, 

400.000 

33,000 

8 

AVaxrani, 

2SO,000 

24.000 

9 

Leipaifi, 

4:to.ooo 

50.000 

12 

Aosterlitz, 

I'O.OOO 

23,000 

13 

Jena, 

200,000 

34.000 

17 

Marengo, 

58,000 

13,000 

25 

Borodiuo, 

250,000 

80,000 

32 
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GEORGE  W.  CHILDS.  | 

BY  JAMES  PAKTON. 

/^pWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  when  I  was 
X  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  there  was  one 
spot  of  that  sedate  and  tranquil  city  which 
seemed  like  home  ;  for  it  exhibited  the  vi¬ 
tality  which  New  Yorkers  are  accustomed 
to  witness  on  every  hand.  This  was  the 
comer  of  ITiird  and  Chestnut  streets,  where 
was  published  the  Public  Ledger,  and 
where  there  was  also  the  most  flourishing  ■ 
depot  of  newspapers  and  cheap  publications 
then  existing  in  the  city.  It  was  always  ex- 
hilarating  to  pass  tliat  corner ;  such  was  the 
bustle,  and  bright  display  of  the  fugitive 
wares  of  literature.  The  Ledger  then 
seemed  as  firmly  established  in  the  habits 
and  confidence  of  the  people  as  a  newspaper 
could  be,  and  it  was  still  owned  by  the  three 
able  men  who  had  founded  it  many  years  ; 
before.  The  Ledger  building  was  solid,  tall,  ' 
and  imposing,  and  the  office  wore  that  air  ' 
of  immutable  prosperity  which  old  banks  and 
old  newspaper  establishments  alone  possess. 

In  1848,  when  the  Ledger  had  been  in 
existence  twelve  years,  it  had  grown  past 
the  perils  of  its  youth,  and  yielded  to  its 
proprietors  incomes  ample  and  secure.  Tliey 
were  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with 
powers  strengthened  by  use  and  success; 
nor  were  there  wanting  in  the  establishment 
men  of  mature  and  tried  ability,  who  might 
be  supposed  capable  of  taking  their  places 
when  age  shoula  have  disposed  them  to  with-  i 
draw.  At  that  very  time  the  future  master 
of  the  Ledger  worked  in  a  portion  of  the 
Ledger  building.  He  was  not  its  chief  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  not  foreman,  book-keeper,  or 
confidential  factotum.  He  was  not  in  the 
line  of  promotion  at  all.  If  any  one  had 
been  asked  to  go  over  the  edifice  and  name 
the  person  employed  in  it  who  was  most 
likely  to  succeed  to  the  proprietorship,  he 
would  not  have  so  much  as  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  chances  of  a  youth,  named 
Guilds,  who  occupied  a  small  office  in  the 
building.  I  should  have  passed  him  by  as 
a  person  totally  out  of  the  question.  And 
yet  he,  the  almost  unknown  lad  of  eighteen, 
without  capitalled  friends  or  connections, 
with  nothing  to  aid  him  but  his  own  brain, 
hands,  and  habits,  —  he,  George  W. 
Guilds,  was  the  predestined  person  I 

The  lad  was  a  stranger  in  Philadelphia, 
recently  arrived  from  Baltimore,  his  native 
city.  His  early*  friends  in  Baltimore  do  not 
depict  him  as  in  the  least  resembling  the 
ideal  boy  of  modern  novels,  —  the  Tom 


MR.  GEORGE  W.  CHILDS,  Philadelphia, 

Browns,  who  put  forth  their  whole  soul  in  '  to  govern  themselves  and  direct  affairs,  do 
foot-ball  and  cricket,  and  bestow  the  reluc-  |  not  spend  their  boyhood  so.  Not  in  the 
tant  residue  upon  the  serious  business  of  ,  Rugby  style  do  the  Jeffersons,  Franklins, 
school.  With  sincere  deference  to  ourhon-  ,  Pitts,  Peels,  Watts,  nor  the  great  men  of 
ored  guest,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  I  must  beg  business,  nor  the  immortals  of  literature  and 
leave  to  state,  that  superior  men,  who  learn  i  art,  pass  the  prieeless  hours  of  boyhood  and 


I  youth.  Such  boys  do  not  despise  the  oar  and 
the  bat,  but  they  do  not  exalt  the  sports  of 
the  playground  to  the  chief  place  in  their 
rega^.  This  boy  certainly  did  not. 

He  was  a  favorite  among  ^  boyish  fnends. 
One  of  them,  Hon.  J.  J.  Stewart,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  has  recently  said,  He  was  then  what 
you  find  him  now.  His  heart  was  always 
larger  than  his  means.  There  is  but  one 
thing  he  always  despised,  and  that  is  mean¬ 
ness  ;  there  is  but  one  character  he  hates, 
and  that  is  a  liar.  When  he  left  Baltimore, 
a  little  boy,  the  affectionate  regrets  of  all  his 
companions  followed  him  to  Philadelphia; 
and  the  attachment  they  felt  for  him  was 
more  like  romance  than  reality  in  this  every- 
day  wOTld.  •  •  *  I  remember  that  he  wrote 
I  to  me  years  ago,  when  we  were  both  boys, 
that  he  meant  to  prove  that  a  man  could  be 
I  liberal  and  succf».tyul  at  the  same  time.” 
i  Let  us  see  if  the  career  of  the  man  has  ful- 
;  filled  the  dream  of  the  boy. 

I  Upon  reaching  Philadelphia,  a  vigorous 
I  lad  of  fourteen,  he  knew  but  one  family  in 
'  the  city,  and  they,  soon  removing,  left  him 
'  friendless  there.  He  found  employment  in 
his  old  vocation  of  shop-boy  in  a  bookstore. 
But  he  was  no  longer  a  boy.  Experience 
.  had  given  him  an  early  maturity  of  mind 
and  character,  and  he  was  soon  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  man.  Paying  strict  atten- 
,  tion  to  business,  working  early  and  late  for 
I  his  employer,  disdaining  no  honest  service, 
he  soon  had  an  opportunity,  young  as  he 
was,  of  showing  that  he  possessed  the  rarest 
faculty  of  a  business  man,  — judgment.  After 
shutting  up  the  store  in  the  evening,  he  was 
intrusted  by  his  employer  with  the  duty  of 
frequenting  the  hook  auctions  and  making 
purchases ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen, 
it  was  he  who  was  regularly  deputed  to  at¬ 
tend  the  book  trade-sues  at  New  York  and 
Boston.  After  serving  in  this  capacity  for 
four  years,  being  then  eighteen  years  of  age, 
having  saved  a  lew  hundred  dollars  capital, 
and  accumulated  a  much  larger  capital  in 
character,  in  knowledge  of  business,  and  in 
the  confidence  of  business  men,  he  hired  a 
small  slice  of  the  Ledger  building,  and  set 
up  in  business  for  himself.  Already  he  felt 
that  his  mission  was  to  conduct  a  great  daily 
paper ;  already,  as  before  remarked,  he  had 
said  to  himself,  that  paper  shall  be  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger. 

In  his  narrow  slip  of  a  store  in  the  Ledg- 
I  er  building,  he  bestirred  himself  mightily, 
and  throve  apace.  Faculty  is  always  in  de- 
,  mand ;  and  I  say  again,  a  young  man  gen- 
I  erally  gets  a  step  forward  in  his  career  about 
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as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  hold  it.  Bofbn'  he  |  Childs  makes  friends.  It  lielonjjs  to  his 
was  quite  twenty-one,  we  find  him  a  mcmlwr  i  hearty,  hopeful,  and  generous  nature  to  in- 
of  that  publishing  firm  which  afterwards  ob-  '  spire  regard  in  kindred  minds ;  and  even 
ftuned  so  much  celebrity  and  success  under  I  minds  that  have  little  in  common  with  his 
the  title  of  Childs  &  Peterson.  The  intelli-  I  own  love  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  in- 
gent  head  of  the  old  6rm  of  K.  E.  Peterson  |  fluencc.  It  so  chanced  that,  among  the 
&  Co.  had  the  discernment  to  see  his  ca-  ;  friends  who  were  drawn  to  him,  early  in  his 
pacity,  and  sought  an  alliance  with  him.  It  ‘  Philadelphiacart'cr,  was  the  celebrated  bank- 
was  a  stronir  linn ;  for  the  talent  it  con-  er,  Mr.  Axthoxy  J.  Dkkxkl.  a  gentle- 
taincd  was  at  once  great  and  various.  !  man  whose  name  in  the  metrop»>li8of  Penn- 

There  is  no  business  so  difficult  as  that  of  i  sylvania  is  suggestive  of  everything  hou- 
publishing  books.  Few  succeed  in  it,  and  '  orable,  liberal,  and  public-spirited.  Mr. 
still  fewer  attain  a  success  at  all  comnien-  I  Childs  is  proud  to  acknowledge  that,  at 
surate  with  the  energy  and  risk  which  it  de-  !  many  a  crisis  in  his  life,  Mr.  Dukxkl’s 
mauds.  The  very  knowledge  and  taste  1  sympathy  and  ever-ready  help  have  been  a 
which  a  publisher  may  possess,  an-  more  tower  of  strength  to  him.  They  have  usn- 
likely  to  mislead  than  to  guide  him  aright;  ally  been  side  by  side  at  tlie  turning  ]K>ints 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  some  of  the  '  in  ^Ir.  Childs’s  career;  the  capitalist  be- 
greatest  publisliiug  houses  in  every  country,  ing  always  prompt  to  lend  the  supjKirt  of  his 
are  conducted  by  grossly  ignorant  men,  who  credit  and  wealth  to  the  execution  of  Mr. 
never  read  the  books  they  publish,  and  who  Childs’s  well-considered  schemes, 
consider  nothing  but  the  reputation  of  an-  During  his  career  as  a  publisher  of  books 
thors  or  follow  implicitlv  the  judgment  of  !  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  favorite  object,  the 
exjx-rieuced  readers,  buch  persons  are  1  control  of  a  leading  daily  newspaper.  The 
never  led  astray  by  tastes  of  their  own.  i  time  came  when  he  could  gratify  this  ambi- 
They  never  think  the  public  will  like  a  liook  !  tion. 

because  they  happi-u  to  like  it,  or  supjiose  '  The  PniLit-  Ledger  had  fallen  iijxm 
the  public  interested  in  a  subject  becaust-  it  '  evil  days.  Started  as  a  penny  paper  in 
is  interestins  to  them.  Tlicre  are  publishers,  |  183G,  the  proprietors  had  been  able  to  keep 
however,  whose  tastes  and  prefer»-nces  are  j  it  at  that  price  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
in  such  harmony  with  those  of  the  public,  j  But  the  war,  by  doubling  Uie  cost  of  mate- 
tbat  their  own  personal  approval  of  a  book  \  rial  and  labor,  had  rendered  it  im|)ossible 
is  a  sufficient  guide.  In  the  firm  of  Childs  j  to  continue  the  pajicr  at  the  original  price 
&  Peterson,  there  was  much  of  both  kinds  j  except  at  a  loss.  The  proprietors  were  men 
ot' judgment,  —  that  which  comes  of  general  j  naturally  averse  to  change.  They  clung  to 
knowledge,  and  that  which  results  from  a  the  jx-nny  feature  of  their  system  too  long, 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Consequently,  j  lielieving  it  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nearly  all  of  its  ventures  were  successful.  |  Ledger.  They  were  both  right  and  wrong, 
'riiey  published  fe-.v  books,  but  they  fre>-  I  CliKipness  was  vital :  but  in  1864  a  cent  for 
quently  contrived  to  make  a  gn-at  hit  once  '  such  a  sheet  as  the  Puhlic  Ledger  was 
a  year.  Mr.  Peterson  compiled  a  work  from  ;  not  a  price  at  all;  it  was  giving  it  half 
various  sources,  called  “  Familiar  Science,”  |  away.  Ketainin!;  the  original  price  was  car- 
which  Mr.  Childs’s  energy  and  tact  pushed  |  rying  a  good  principle  to  that  extreme  which 
to  a  sale  of  two  hundred  thousand  copies,  I  endangered  the  principle  itself;  just  as  we 
and  Secured  for  it  a  footing  in  many  schools,  are  now  jjutting  in  peril  the  principle  of 
■which  it  retains  to  this  day.  \Ve  all  re-  cheap  government  by  condemning  important 
member  with  what  skill  and  persistence  servants  of  the  jieople  — judges,  mayors, 
Mr.  Childs  trumpeted  the  brilliant  works  governors,  presidents,  cabinet  ministers,  and 
of  Dr.  Kane  upon  “  Arctic  Exploration,”  heads  of  bureaus  —  to  pinching  and  preca- 
and  how  he  made  us  all  buy  the  volumes  as  rious  penury.  Nor  were  the  proprietors 
they  appeared  at  five  dollars,  and  how  glad  then  in  a  condition  to  superintend  a  radical 
we  were  we  had  bought  them  when  we  came  change.  One  of  them  was  dead.  Another 
to  read  them.  Nor  was  Dr.  Kane  ill  plea-ed  was  absorbed  in  the  management  of  another 
to  receive  a  copv-risrht  of  about  seventv  enterprise ;  anil  the  third  was  indifferent, 
thou-and  dollars.  Parson  Brownlow’s  book  'Ihis  firm,  once  so  capable  and  vigorous,  had 
was  one  of  Mr.  Childs’s  successes.  It  was  outlived  its  opportunity,  and  the  Puulic 
not  his  fault  that  the  book  turned  out  to  be  Ledger  was  tor  sale. 

absolute  trash.  He  could  not  foresee  that.  The  establishment  was  then  losing  four 
Before  a  copy  of  the  work  existed,  he  had  !  hundred  and  eightv  dollars  upon  every  num- 
so  provoked  public  curiosity,  that  it  sold  to  ber  of  the  paper  which  it  issued.  This  was 
the  extent  of  fifty  thousand  copies.  He  had  not  generally  known ;  the  jiaper  looked  as 
the  pleasure  of  handing  over  to  the  jiatriotic  ])ros|)erous  as  ever ;  its  circulation  was  im- 
author  the  handsome  copyright  of  fifteen  mense,  and  its  columns  were  crowded  with 
thousand  dollars.  advertisements.  And  yet  there  was  a  week- 

Mr.  Childs,  either  by  himself,  or  in  eon-  ly  loss  of  three  thousand  dollars,  —  one  hun- 
nection  with  partners,  was  a  publisher  of  dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
books  for  a  dozen  years  or  more ;  during  Upon  learning  this  fact,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
which  he  gave  the  public  several  works  of  Childs,  whose  ojiinion  he  sought,  said  with 
high  utility,  involving  an  outlay  such  as  few  ilecision.  Don’t  buy  !  Nevertheless,  he 
young  publishers  have  ever  b«-en  in  a  con-  looked  the  ground  carefully  over ;  he  made 
dition  to  undertake.  No  publisher’s  list  has  minute  calculations ;  he  kejit  on  his  think- 
ever  contained  less  of  the  sensational,  —  ing  cap  day  and  evening.  He  bought  the 
Mr.  Brownlow’s  book  being  his  onlv  venture  Public  Ledger  —  the  whole  of  it,  just  as 
of  that  kind,  and  that  was  an  accident  of  an  it  stood  —  for  a  sum  a  little  exceeding  the 
e.xceptional  period.  Among  the  massively  amount  of  its  annual  loss, 
useful  books  bearing  his  imprint,  there  is  Tlie  purchase  was  completed  December 
that  truly  extraordinary  enterprise,  “Dr.  5  th,  1864.  A  week  after  the  new  proprietor 
Allibone’s  Dictionary  of  English  and  Amer-  announced  the  two  simple  and  obviously 
ican  Authors,”  which  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  just  changes  that  were  necessarj-  to  the  iiro- 
Child.s.  It  is  questionable  if  there  has  ever  longed  existence  of  the  jiaper.  He  doubled 
lieen  produced  by  one  man  a  book  involving  its  price  and  increased  the  advertising  rates 
a  greater  amount  of  labor,  or  one  containing  to  the  comiiensating  |M)int.  The  first  shock 
a  smaller  proportion  of  errors,  than  this  co-  to  the  establishment  was  severe  :  subscrib- 
lossal  dictionary.  Often  as  I  have  had  oc-  ers  fell  off,  and  the  columns  were  lightened 
casion  to  use  it,  I  have  never  done  so  with-  in  some  degree  of  tlieir  burthen  of  advertise- 
out  a  new  sense  of  its  wonderful  character,  ments.  But  a  daily  newspaper  of  any  great 
Probably  when  Mr.  Childs  undertook  its  importance  is  to  large  classes  of  people  a 
publication,  there  was  hardly  another  pub-  n/re.s.siVy;  and  the  Public  Ledger  was 
fishing  house  in  the  world  that  would  have  eminently  such,  for  it  had  been  for  twenty 
given  the  laborious  author  any  encourage-  years  the  established  medium  of  communi- 
ment ;  and  it  is  safe  to  add  that  but  for  the  cation  between  employers  and  employed, 
outbreak  of  the  war,  he  would  have  pushed  between  buvers  and  sellers,  between  Ix-- 
it  to  a  compensating  sale.  Other  costly  reaved  famifies  and  their  friends,  and  be- 
works  published  by  Mr.  Childs  are  “Bou-  tween  landlords  and  tenants.  The  .subscrib- 
vier’s  Law  Dictionarj',”  “  Bouvier’s  Insti-  ers,  too,  comjirehended  the  reasonableness 
tutes  of  American  Law,”  “  Sharswood’s  of  the  change,  and  Mr.  Child.s  was  not  the 
Blackstf>ue,”  “  Fletcher’s  Brazil,”  and  “  Los-  man  to  neglect  the  means  of  bringing  it 
sing’s  Illustrated  History  of  the  Civil  home  to  their  minds.  He  knows  the  power 
War.”  of  advertising,  and  how  to  use  that  ixiwer. 

But  it  is  not  a  detail  of  his  particular  en-  In  a  few  days  the  tide  turned.  At  the  end 
terprises  that  is  required  in  a  brief  sketch  of  a  month  he  made  a  concession  of  which 
like  this.  It  is  imjiortant  to  know  in  what  no  one  who  docs  know  Philadelphia  inti- 
spirit  and  manner  he  has  conducted  these  mately  can  understand  the  importance :  he 
extensive  affairs,  and  what  arc  the  real  reduced  the  price  of  the  paper  from  two 
causes  of  his  success  in  them.  cents  a  day  to  ten  cents  a  week.  What  a 

His  career  has  not  been  all  triumph ;  nor  trifling  matter  this  seems  to  us  lavish  New 
can  he,  any  more  than  other  men,  justly  1  Yorkers  1  But  Philadelphia  —  leaving  out 
claim  that  his  success  is  due  to  his  unas-  !  a  few  hundred  very  rich  people,  who  are  the 
sisted  powers.  The  strongest  man  needs  same  everywhere  —  is  composed  of  a  prodig- 
the  aid  of  his  fellows,  and  he  is  the  strong-  ious  number  of  highly  respectable  families, 
est  man  who  knows  best  how  to  win  and  de-  whose  means  are  limited,  and  to  whom  se- 
serve  that  assistance.  Such  a  man  as  Mr.  vere  economy  is  a  thing  of  conscience,  ne¬ 


cessity,  and  life-long  habit.  Not  because 
they  earn  less  than  the  inhabitants  of  other 
cities,  but  because  they  are  ambitious  for 
their  children,  and  because  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  place  for  all  but  the  verj'  poorest  peo- 

[ile  to  live  with  a  certain  decent  and  order- 
V  respectability,  incompatible  with  waste. 
Poverty  is  not  regarded  there  as  an  excuse 
for  squalor  and  dirt.  Hence,  the  change  in 
the  cost  of  the  Ledger  —  the  sole  luxury 
to  many  virtuous  families  —  was  really  an 
im]K)rtant  stroke  of  jxilicy,  which  restored 
the  pajier  to  more  than  its  former  ascen¬ 
dency. 

Behold,  then,  Mr.  Childs,  at  length,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  position  ujxin  which 
he  had  fixed  his  hopes  sixteen  years  before ! 
He  assumed,  at  once,  personal  control  of  the 
paper,  botli  as  a  bu.-<iness  and  as  a  vehicle  of 
communication  with  the  public  mind.  For 
four  years  he  rarely  left  the  editorial  rooms 
before  midnight.  Himself  a  man  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  full  svmpathy  with  the  people,  he  has 
conducted  t)ie  pa|x?r  in  the  interests  of  the 
people ;  and  yet  there  is  no  pajx-r  in  the 
world,  the  tone  of  which  is  more  uniformly 
un.ietmational  than  that  of  the  Public  Ledg¬ 
er  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Childs  evidently 
feels  that  a  lie  is  a  lie,  that  an  insult  is  an 
insult,  and  that  a  calumny  is  a  calumny, 
whether  it  be  s]K>ken  or  printed;  and  he 
docs  not  consider  that  it  is  less  atnxious  to 
inflict  a  stab  at  midnight  from  the  safe  se¬ 
clusion  of  an  editorial  room,  than  to  take  an 
assassin  into  pay  for  a  similar  puriiose.  It 
is  an  honest,  clean,  industriously  edited  pa- 
jxir,  —  an  honor  to  journalism,  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  to  its  proprietor.  Notliing  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  its  columns,  not  even  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  which  ought  not  to  be  read  in  a 
well-ordered  household.  The  adojition  of 
this  rule  by  Mr.  Childs  excluded  from  the 
]>ai)er  a  class  of  advertisements  which 
yielded  a  revenue  of  three  hundred  dollars 
a  week. 

The  jxjople  of  Philadelphia  have  resjionded 
to  his  efforts  with  a  lilierality  which  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  serve  them  better  and  better. 
A  new  Ledger  Building,  amjile  in  pro- 
jKirtions,  and  furnished  with  elegant  com¬ 
pleteness,  now  adorns  the  city,  and  invites 
the  apjiroval  of  visitors.  The  public  seems 
sometimes  to  bestow  its  favors  capriciously, 
—  as  if  indifferent  to  the  worth  or  worth¬ 
lessness  of  those  competing  for  its  suffrages. 
In  this  instance,  the  peojile  of  Philadelphia 
have  rallied  warmly  to  the  support  of  a  man 
whose  ambition  and  constant  endeavor  have 
been  to  render  them  solid  and  lasting  ser¬ 
vice.  No  one  can  patiently  examine  a  few 
numbers  of  the  Public  Ledger  without 
perceiving  that,  in  every  deimrtment  of  the 
Jiaper,  there  is  an  honest  efl'ort  to  give  the 
n-^er  the  most  and  the  best  that  can  be  put 
into  the  space  assigned.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  a  newsjiaper  conducted  in  this 
sjiirit  is  one  of  the  most  jirofitable  in  the 
country. 

FOREIGN  FUN. 

Below  !  —  A  Brimstone  Match.  —  Pluto’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  Proserpine ! 

Very  Sensible.  — Advices  from  India  make  it 
clear  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire  know  how 
to  adapt  costume  to  hot  weather.  The  last  report 
is,  “  Shirtings  Nominal.” 

Bone  and  Muscle. —  We  have  skeleton  regi¬ 
ments,  says  Punch,  which  we  must  immediately 
convert  into  flesh  and  blood.  The  French  and 
Germans  possess  flesh  and  hlixid  regiments  which 
are  reducing  each  other  to  skeletons. 

A  FAMOUS  war-cry  is,  “  Mav  Heaven  defend  the 
right !  ”  as  is  well  known  to  all.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  those  who  will 
shortly  be  made  widows  and  orphans,  by  the 
bloodv  carnage  between  France  and  Prussia,  we 
exclaim  at  once,  and  most  devoutly,  “  May  Heaven 
defend  the  left!" 

Pierre  Dupont,  the  French  lyric  poet,  is  dead. 
One  of  the  papers  say  “  He  was  born  in  1821.  He 
was  a  popular  singer  as  well.”  Being  a  popular 
singer  the  same  year  he  was  born,  we  suppose  his 
infantine  utterances  must  have  diiTered  altogether 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  run  of  mortals.  The 
squealing  of  very  young  children  is  seldom  “  pop¬ 
ular,”  as  far  as  we 've  heard. 

What  will  They  do  with  it'?  —  Somebody 
says  that  a  crab  has  been  caught  in  Yokohama 
Bay  weighing  forty  iwunds,  having  two  large  teeth, 
and  legs  five  feet  long!  [A  pause  of  ten  minutes 
for  refreshment.]  Well,  when  caught,  we  suppose 
the  crab  was  boiled  and  eaten.  The  .lapaneso 
epicures  may  have  stomached  it,  but  as  to  our 
swallowing  the  story,  —  it’s  more  than  we  can, 
sir! 


Kalliston. —  To  tile  beautifying  influence  of 
Burnett's  Kalliston  thousands  of  Indies  owe 
the  preservation  of  their  complexions  during  the 
season.  Apply  it  in  the  evening,  and  it  will  undo 
all  the  misenief  the  wind  and  sun  may  have  done 
to  the  skin  during  the  day.  Tan,  freckles,  mor- 
phew,  redness,  prickly  beat,  blotches,  &c.,  vanish 
under  its  cooling,  purifying  operation,  like  mists 
wafted  away  by  the  breeze.  —  Com. 


MR.  G.  W.  CARR, 

1*44  Tremout  St,,  Hostoii, 

IS  ouB  special  advertising  agent  for 
BOSTON  AND  N.  E.  STATES. 

FIET.DS,  OSGOOD,  S:  CO., 

PubllsherM  of  Kvory  Satiinlay. 

1*41  Tremoiit  St.,  ItONtoii. 

PRICE  REDUCED. 

K  W.  ROBERTSON. 

r  OVULAR  EDITION. 

voIm.  ISiiio.  IVIth  Memoir  and  Fine 
Portrait. 

PRICK  REDUCED  TO  »2.00. 


LIFE  AMD  LFTTERSI. 

EDITED  BY  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 

POPVL.Mt  KPinON. 
UNIFOKM  WITH  THK  SERMONS 
1  rol.  12ino.  With  Portrait  and  Apjiendiccs. 
PRICE  REDUCED  TO  *1.00. 


This  niition  is  published  hy  special  arrangement  with 
Rev.  F.  W.  Rubertsun's  literary  executor. 

*‘Thc  freshness,  the  vigor,  the  independent  utterance 
of  honest  and  vivid  conviction,  on  the  highest  themes  of 
human  life  and  destiny,  whicli  came  forth  from  the  Brigli- 
ton  pulpit,  stirreil  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  reailing  world. 
Robertson’s  Sermons  liave  been  a  significant  sign  of  the 
times.”  —  Tkt  Methodist. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  free  of  postage, 
on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIKI.DS,  OSGOOD,  CO.,  Hoaton. 

HAWTHORNE’S 

ENGLISH  N0TK-r>00KS. 

vols*  Ittino. 

“  Mrs.  Hawthorne  prefixes  to  these  welcome  volumes  a 
brief  statement  of  the  considerations  which  have  imlurofl 
her  to  spread  before  the  world  pages  written  by  her  hus¬ 
band  only  fiir  his  own  eye,  and  embracing  confidences, 
both  of  a  personal  and  literary  character,  which  some  over- 
fastidious  critics  have  blamed  her  for  revealing.  We  hardly 
think  an  explanation  was  requireti.  If  the  illustrations  of 
the  author^s  cast  of  mind  and  habits  of  compiieition  which 
these  private  Journals  afford  had  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  set  biography,  nobody  would  have  dreamed  of 
objecting  to  their  publication.  It  is  because  a  good  biog¬ 
raphy  of  one  so  delicate  and  reserved  in  character  was 
quite  impossible,  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  determined  to  meet 
the  constant  and  urgent  demand  for  a  memoir  by  publish¬ 
ing  as  much  as  she  could  of  his  private  records.  We 
heartily  commend  her  decision.  In  these  full,  frank,  and 
beautiful  diaries  we  Imve  a  better  picture  of  Hawthorne 
than  any  other  hand  than  his  own  could  draw.  We  learn 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  refinement  of  his  nature,  and 
love  him  for  the  tenilemess  and  beauty  of  his  character  far 
mure  than  we  ever  did  before.  We  see  him,  as  his  widow 
assures  us  he  was  in  life,  —  never  gloomy  and  morbid, 
though  distinguished  by  the  pensiveness  and  gravity  of  a 
person  who  possesseii  ^  the  awful  power  of  insight.’  *  His 
m<x>d  was  always  cheerful  and  equal,  and  his  mind  pecu¬ 
liarly  healthful,  and  the  airy  splendor  of  his  wit  and  hu¬ 
mor  was  the  light  of  his  home.’  That  the  popular  idea  of 
Hawthorne  is  very  different  from  this,  we  need  hardly  say } 
but  few  who  read  these  vulumes  will  hesitate  to  accept  the 
editor’s  characterization  of  one  to  whom  she  was  so  near.” 
—  AT.  Y.  Tribunto 

This  is  in  no  respect  a  book  for  criticism  ;  and  even 
did  it  call  for  such  treatment,  the  reviewer  would  be 
tempted  from  his  duty  by  the  opportunity  given  for  ex¬ 
tracts  more  interesting  than  any  comment  could  be  made. 
It  would  be  easy,  were  the  space  at  command,  to  weave  a 
striking  vignette  of  Hawthorne  himself  from  the  little 
shreds  of  introspection  and  self-criticism  scattered  through 
these  pages.”  — Jldvertiser» 


THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER 

Translated  into  Rngllsh  Blank  Verse.  By 

WIDDIAM  CUI.I.KN  BRYANT. 

Vol.  2,  completing  the  work.  Uniform  with  LoNnrzLLOw’s 
Dante.  Tinted  paper,  bevelled  boards,  gilt 
top,  8  6.00.  The  two  volumes  in 
Half  Calf,  8  20.00. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  translation  of  Homer’s 
Iliad  has  been  received  with  very  remarkable  favor.  The 
general  verdict  of  competent  critics  is  expressed  in  the 
Independent,  which  says :  •*  America  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  protluced  the  standard  English  translation  of  Homer. 
William  Cullen  Bryant’s  is  a  version  alike  for  the  academy 
and  for  the  people.  Any  one  who,  knowing  no  word  of 
Greek,  has  made  himself  master  of  this  translation,  is 
qualified  to  Judge  of  Homer,  not  merely  as  a  story-teller, 
hut  as  a  poet ;  and  haa  filled  his  min<l  with  the  spirit,  the 
grandeur,  the  beauty,  almost  even  the  melody,  of  the 
greatest  epic  pcem  of  all  tluT..” 

“Three  years  ago  we  welcomed  Mr.  Longfellow’s  Divina 
Commedia,  —  a  tianslatlon  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
English,  gives  the  very  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  text  We  believe  that  Mr.  Bryant  has  now  given  us 
the  standard  English  Iliad,  which  is  destined  to  su|>ersede 
nil  previous  versions.  In  any  case,  he  has  produced  a 
work  wliich  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  himself,  and  on 
the  country  whose  literature  he  has  already  so  nobly  en¬ 
riched.” —  Mew  York  Tribune. 


*»♦  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIBLDS,  08000D,  *  OO.,  Borton. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  &  Co.’s  Publications. 
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PUNCHINELLO. 

No.  :i3. 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Brood! 

latli  Tart. 

Uy  OKrHKUS  C.  KKKK. 

Ask  any  Newsman  for  it,  and  if  he  cannot  supply  you 
send  Ten  Cents  for  a  copy  to  address  of 

PUXCHINKLLO  PUBLISHING  CO., 
p.  0.  Box  2783-  *3  Nassau  8t.,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  wanted.  Splendid  premiums  to  subscribers. 

FLORENCE 

THE  UKST 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINEs 


CNEQUALLED  FOR  SIMPUCITY  AND  DURABILITY 
OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  in  its  capacity  for  all 
kinds  of  work  withoat  change  of  aiijustment,  siul  fur 
Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 

agencies  —  50.'}  BROADWAY,  New  York,  141 
WASHINGTON  ST.,  Boston,  and  in  alt  the  prioci|>al 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

EST»  EN0CH”M0RGAN’S  SONS’  ^1^ 

APOLIO, 

FOR 

''General  Iloiiaehold  Purpostes, 
IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP 

for  cleaning  windows  (without  water),  removing  stains 
Imm  marble  ami  paint,  scouring  and  polishing  cutlery 
and  culinary  articles,  aiai  excellent  for  general  house- 
cleaning  purposes. 

swi  I.  «...  (  311  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

_ {  30  Oxford  Street.  London _ 

APTsKWOOO  InHtltutc  for  Youiik  La- 
1*1  PittsHpId,  Mai'S.  —  liOD{(  estHblished  and 

prosperous  ;  solicits  attentiou  to  its  unrivalled  Hdvantafces 
and  moderate  cliarKea*  Kev.  C.  V.  SPEAK,  Principal. 

KOU 

MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 

ayn  TAII  ON  THK  F.tcs,  csE  Perry’s  “Moth 
ARU  I  An,  a.Nn  KuscKLe  Lotion.”  It  is  reliable 
an  I  ti.innless.  'prepareil  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Pkrry,  49 
Bund  St.,  NewYork.  Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere. 

JUUiiiA'iA  aAJLliOTT’ii 


"  Celebrated 
STEEL.  PENS. 


Sold  by  aB  dealers  throughout  the  world, 
■very  Packet  bears  the  FaoSimlle  of  his  Signature. 


MtacracTbiUB’s  WAiuaaonBi, 

01  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


.fOKKPn  Cl  I. LOTT  it  SONS. 


F”-\i:v  . . V’.  .■•..lo  A-roijt. 


GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre  paid,  at  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  vis.  from  8 10  to  S  25. 

Solid  for  Illiiatratcd  Catii- 
loKHo  and  Price  List  to 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

B  500,000  In  Gold  iJraavn  ex’ery  11  Day  a. 

Prises  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloon All  kinds  of  Gold  %od  Silver, 
Quvernmeot  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOB  A  CO.,  Bankers, 

_  No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

A  Good  Turn  is  done  our  readers  when  we  com¬ 
mend  to  them  the 


American  House,  Boslon. 

The  same  Judicious  management  is  continued  which  has 
rendered  It  so  popular  in  the  past. 


MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Outfit. 


cy  ClRCri.ARS  KHUE 

M  Portability  combined  with 
groat  power  in  FIKLD,  MA> 
RINB,  TOURISTS',  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  and 
night  double  perspective  glass* 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
light,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes. 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  8EMM0NS,  Olcu- 
IWIS'  Optician,  687  Broadway,  New  York. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

rOR  THE 

ACCOMMODATION  OF  STRANGERS, 

HAVE  OPKNID 

Extr.*iordinnry  Bargains 

IN 

SILKS,  DRESSGOODS,  POPLINS,  MKKI. 
NOES,  EMPKESS  CLOTHS, 

ALSO, 

ParlH  and  Domeatlc  Maile  Silk,  Poplin,  and 
Wateriiroof  Suita,  Plain,  Braided,  FriuKcd 
and  l.ace  Embroidered. 

Ladies'  and  Children’^  ITnderxvear,  &c. 

Carpets,  Curtain,  and  Upholstery  MaterU 
ala. 

Ifoum^keepiiiK  Goods  In  the  Greatest  Va¬ 
riety,  at  iirices  lower  than  ever. 

They  will  also  close  out. 

AT  ORE.ATLY  REDUCED  PRiCES, 

THE  BALANCE  OF  THEIR  SUMMEK 
STOCK  OF  LINEN,  LAWN,  AND 
BABEGE  SUITS,  Ac.,  Sic. 


Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 


reniust  ciiiveuieiice  ul 
'  No  airticle  now  sell- 
e  deservingly  claims 
id  consideration  of  the 
and  achoiasilc  interest 
antry  than 

K  NOVELTY 

JOB  PRINTING  PRESS. 

Prices  of  Presses,  915,  930,  9.'S'J,  930. 
Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
type  and  printing,  to  BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Jhinu- 
factarer,  351  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  ur  to  C.  C. 
THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York  ;  KELLY, 
HOWELL,  &  LUDWIG,  917  Market  St,  Philadelphia,  I’a.; 
A.  C.  KELLOGG,  63  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

E.  W.  Di'NBAR,  Bookseller,  DamarUcotta,  Mr..,  writes ; 
“The  Novelty  Press  purchased  oearly  two  years  ago,  I 
6nd  a  great  convenience  in  my  business.  My  boys,  1C 
and  12  years  of  age  doing  all  my  printing,  and  (|Uite  an 
amount  for  other  parties.  1  would  not  part  with  it  foi 
three  times  its  cost.” 


COTTAGE  HILL  .SEMINARY  for  YOUNG 
LADIES,  Poiishkcepsie,  N.  Y.  —  Re-o|)ens 
September  14th.  The  best  features  of  European  and  Home 
schools.  EsiiecLvl  attentinii  to  Modern  Languages,  Music, 
and  Art.  For  the  Studio,  Mr  Fred.  Rondel.  Lewis’s 
Gymnastics.  l’ros))ectus  at  Dl'TTON'S,  Broadway,  or  by 
post  of  the  Rector,  REV.  GEO.  T.  RIDER. 

~  WANTED. 

5|^4h||LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 
^  "  "  "  "  to  the  New  Edition  of  Capt.4IS 

Qla/.ikr's  Book»  The  Capture,  PriMm  Pen* 
and  KHcape#^^  Sold  by  Agento  only.  Moxt  liberal 
terms  offered.  Address  R.  11.  FERGUSON  &  CO.,  Ihib- 
lishers,  138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


Removes  Corns  withoat  Pain. 


Sold  stall  dru?  nnd  9hoe  stores,  25  c**nts.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  ani  trade  supplietl  by  the 
.T  ^  IMNKSK  TORN  FTLK  <^0..  ;U  IMne  8t ,  N.  Y. 


$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  best  mschine  In  the  world.  Stitek  aiikt  on  toth  oUet. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONET. 

For  foitber  particulars  address 

THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  OO., 

_ Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Alass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  DICTIONARY  ~ 

OF  THE 

NOTED  NAMES  OF  FICTION. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  WHEELER. 

1  vol.  12mo.  8  2.50. 


This  Dictionary  has  been  welcomed  by  eminent  critics 
as  a  work  of  very  great  value  and  interest  both  to  scholars 
and  general  readers.  It  explains  many  of  the  allusions  so 
frequently  occurring  in  modem  literature,  —  the  names  of 
the  Greek,  Roman,  Norse,  and  Hindu  Mythologies;  noted 
Fictitious  Persons  and  Places,  so  interwoven  with  the  best 
recent  literature  of  England  and  America,  and  those  of 
must  general  interest  in  the  literature  of  other  moilem  na¬ 
tions  ;  nicknames  of  eminent  characters  in  political  and 
literary  history,  and  those  applied  to  parties  and  sects. 

“It  is  a  work  ni  generio;  all  the  flowers  from  the 
field  of  Romance  mingled  together.”  —  II.  W.  Loko- 

FXLLOW. 

“  As  a  book  for  miscellaneous  reading,  it  is  full  of  pleas¬ 
ant  surprises  ;  as  a  book  of  reference,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  lover  of  literature  can  do  without  it.” 
—  Bolton  Transerift. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  4k  CO.,  Boston. 

A  f  A  A  AVEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  bosiness. 

V  Addnss  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  51e. 


SOUTHMAYD’S 

Pure  Confectionery.  | 

CHOCOLATE  DEPARTMENT. 

CHOCOLATES, 

All  Varieties  for  Table  Use  and  Eating. 


SUPERFINE  CHOCOLATE  CONFECTIONS. 

Cream  Chocolates,  filled  with  rich  and  deliciooa 
Creams.  Flavors  :  Vanilla,  Orange,  Lemon,  Cocoa- 
nut,  &c.,  in  51b.  boxes 
Strawlierry  Chocolates, 

Raspberry  Chocolates, 

Cordial  Chocolates, 

Jim  Crow  Chocolates, 

Orange  Jelly  Chocolates, 

Lemon  .Jelly  Chocolates, 

Chocolate  Wafers, 

Nonpareil  Chocolate  Drops, 

I’lain  Chocolate  Cakes  (large). 
Chocolate  Burnt  Almonds, 

Chocolate  I'rallnes, 

Portuguese  Chocolates, 

I’lstache  Chocolates, 

Chocolate  Americanos, 

St.  Nicholas  Chocolates, 
Chocolateiia, 

Chocolate  Nongal, 

Amarecenes. 

Chocolate  Paste, 

Choeolate  Ccam  Bars,  | 

Fancy  Chocolates,  tilh-d  j 
with  Creams.  I 


SDITHMAYD’S  ! 

CELEBRATED  MOLASSES  CANDY.  1 
SOUTHMAYD'S  Celebrated  Chocolate  Caramel.  | 
“  “  Ererton  Taffec,  J 

“  “  Vanilla  Cream  TalTec. 

CREAM  FRUIT  C AND Y,  —  Assorted  Flavors. 

103  Tremont  St.,  ISoNton.  | 

ES'l'AliljiS .2.3  to—.. 


GHIGKERING  ft  SONS 


AMERICAN 


ANO-FORTES ! 


Tiiiimpliant  over  all  tlic  World! 


HAVE  RECEIVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITOBS, 

01 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris 


'A4e  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

_  11  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

“  Ttco  of  the  moKt  interesting  Biographies  in 
the  language.” 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

A  BIOGRAPHY. 

By  JoH!i  Forstbr.  Cloth,  S  3.50  ;  Half  calf,  S  6.00. 

**Mr.  Forster  step  by  step  builds  up  the  evidence  on 
which  he  writes  this  life  and  states  this  character.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  book  is  more  remarkable  than  his  examination 
of  each  of  Laodor^s  successive  pieces  of  writiog,  his  deli¬ 
cate  discernment  of  their  beauties,  and  his  strong  desire 
to  impart  his  own  perceptions  in  this  wise  to  the  great 
audience  that  is  yet  to  come.  It  rarely  befalls  an  author 
to  have  such  a  commentator ;  to  become  the  subject  of 
so  much  artistic  skill  and  knowledge  combined  with  such 
infinite  and  loving  pains.  Alike  as  a  piece  of  biogra¬ 
phy,  and  as  a  commentaiy  upon  the  beauties  of  a  great 
writer,  the  book  is  a  manive  book  ;  as  the  man  and  the 
writer  were  massive  too.’’ —  Charlbs  Dickbxs,  in  All  the 
Yrar  Round, 

HENRY  CRABB  RQBINSON'S 

DIARY. 

2  vols.  .  .  •  ?^4.00. 

**  A  work  teeming  with  anecdote  about  the  sayings  j 
and  doings  of  the  literary  world  for  something  like  three 
quarters  a  century.*’  —  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

“The  amount  of  universally  interesting  matter  it  con¬ 
tains  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate.”  —  The  7>fs- 
graph  (  London), 

“Rarely  has  so  bright,  various,  and  well-digested  a 
collection  been  publisheil.  It  cannot  he  epitomized.  It 
must  be  read,  and  will  be  read,  again  and  again.”  — 
Morning  Star  (London). 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Konton. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


MISS  FHEIjFS  —  Hedged  In.  Si. so. 

“  We  Iwve  read  Hiu  Pbelpa’s  story  with  unmixed 
approval.  There  is  a  purpose  in  it  and  a  power 
that  ought  to  make  it  more  popular  than  ‘  The 
Gates  Ajar.’  It  treats  a  delicato,  difficult,  and 
commonly  avoided  subject  —  the  duty  of  society 
to  fallen  women  —  with  so  rare  a  delicacy  and 
yet  thoronghneas  —  from  so  heroic  a  standpoint 
and  with  such  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  Christ’s  teachings  —  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  heart  so  full  of  sisterly 
sympathy  and  love  toward  the  unfortunate  class 
—  that  no  true  man  or  woman  can  read  it  and 
not  be  moved  in  the  right  direction.  The  work 
loses  nothing  in  interest  or  power  of  impression 
by  being  wrought  into  a  story.”  —  Prrobyterian 
Reoine, 

“  A  story  of  remarkable  power,  pathos,  and  beau¬ 
ty.  Some  of  its  descriptions  of  the  street-life  and 
house-life  of  the  very  poor  are  hardly  surpassed 
hy  Dickens  himself.  ....  It  is  a  beautiful, 
touching  tale,  inspired  by  noble  womanly  feeling 
and  the  Christian  faith.” — Tko  iHdeprndent. 


HARTE  —  The  Luck  of  Roaring 

CAMP.  S1.50. 

“  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  already  won  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  original  of  American  writers. 
The  charm  of  his  sketches  is  not  only  in  his  style. 
That  has  an  undeoiable  grace  aixl  ease,  a  sub¬ 
flavor  of  gentle  and  spontaneous  humor,  hinting 
at  possibilities  of  fun  rather  than  bursting  into 
uproar,  and  an  adaptability  to  true  pathetic 
feeling ;  hut  there  are  many  other  writers  who 
display  the  same  qualities  in  quite  as  high  a 
degree.  His  peculiar  merit  is  that  he  has  re¬ 
produced  familiar  forms  of  life  in  phases  which 
we  have  all  seen,  but  which  no  one  has  ever 
l)efi>re  painted  ;  that  be  has  caught  the  gleam  of 
))oetic  light  which  irradiates  at  moments  common 
and  vulgar  scenes,  and  deteete«l  elements  of 
beauty  which  lurk  beneath  the  coarser  features 
of  American  life,  —  beauty  which  we  have  felt 
a  hundre<l  times,  but  never  learned  to  express 
in  wonls.”  —  JV*  K.  Tnbnne, 


“CARLETON”  — The  Seat  of  Em- 

pire.  1  vol.  16mo.  TVith  Original  Illustrations. 

$1.50. 

This  book  sets  forth  the  geographical  and  topo¬ 
graphical  features,  the  resources  and  attractions, 
of  the  vast  region  lying  west  and  northwest  of 
Lake  Superior,  —  not  only  in  our  own  domain, 
but  In  British  America  as  well.  It  is  so  full  and 
accurate  that  it  will  he  a  handbook  for  emigrants. 
Bvery  man  in  the  country  who  is  thinking  of 
leaving  his  old  home  for  a  new  one  beyoml  the 
Mississippi  will  obtain  in  this  volume  full  In 
formation,  not  only  upon  the  geography,  but  also 
in  regard  to  soil,  climate,  prodtKtions,  present 
and  prospective  railroad  facilities,  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization.  He  will  see  at  a  glance 
when,  where,  and  how  to  go. 

The  volume  is  accompanied  by  one  of  the  most 
valuable  maps  ever  issued,  made  up  from  the  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  Royal  Engineers  of  England,  show¬ 
ing  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  country  north 
of  Sonthem  Virginia,  ami  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
California,  including  the  Union  and  Central  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroads,  and  the  Northern,  now  under 
cunstructioQ. 


LOWELL  — Among  my  Books.  S  2.00. 

CoNTBNTs,  —  Doden,  Witchcraft,  Sbakes^Yeare,  Les¬ 
sing,  New  England  Two  Centuries  Ago,  Rousseau, 
and  the  Sentimentalists. 

“  A  permanent  addition  to  the  literature  of  genial 

scholarship  and  large-minded  criticism . 

With  a  never-failing  grace,  Mr.  Lowell  carries 
the  large  burden  of  a  ripe  and  widely  gathered 
scholarship,  and  while  there  is  that  in  his  man¬ 
ner  which  must  attract  the  unlearned,  the  wisest 
of  us  cannot  fail  to  gain  instruction  from  his  am¬ 
ple  stores.”  —  Buffalo  Courier, 


EMERSON  —  Society  and  Solitude. 

S  2.00.  CoXTixTS :  Society  and  Solitude,  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  Art,  Eloquence,  Domestic  Life,  Fanning,  Works 
and  Days,  Books,  Clubs,  Courage,  Success,  and  Old 
Age. 

“This  volume  gives  the  mature  wisdom  of  the 
most  independent,  original,  and  fearless  thinker 
of  our  time,  on  just  those  topics  which  concern 
most  our  daily  life.  Its  best  feature  is  the  broad 
and  kindly  tolerance  for  all  sorts  of  opinions 
which  marks  him  in  contrast  with  Carlyle.”  — 
JV>w  York  Erening  Mail. 


MURRAY  —  Music  -  Hall  Sermons. 

SI  50. 

“  Sermons  would  recover  their  lost  reputation  were 
there  many  so  vigorous  amt  fresh  as  these.  5Ir. 
Murray  is  certainly  a  remarkably  eloquent  preach¬ 
er,  and  his  eloquence  is  of  the  best  sort,  that  of 
good  sense  and  Just  sentiment  fitly  and  feelingly 
expressed.  He  is  master  of  a  style  singularly 
clear,  pure,  ami  felicitons.  In  general,  the  liter¬ 
ary  quality  of  the  discourse  is  uncommonly  high, 
but  is  so  without  prejudice  to  the  directness  and 
simple  cogency  proper  to  the  orator.  There  are 
passages  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  Bossuet. 
In  this  respect,  ami  as  we  think  in  most  respects, 
he  is  decidedly  to  be  ranked  above  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.”  —  Button  Commonwealtii. 


*,*  For  salr  5y  all  BookseUero.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  ro- 
eeipt  of  price  4y  the  Puiliskeri, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  4k  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dottox  *  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agenta  for  F.,  0.,  A  Co-’s  Publication!. 


STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS 

or 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY,. 

For  sale  in  any  quantity  by 

JOSEPH  L.  BATEIS, 

No.  129  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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WEED  LOCK  STITCH  f 


BkKim 


/  8  7"  O  iviARK 


EVERY  SATtJRDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING, 


[September  10, 1870, 


EVERY  SATURDAY, 

THE  GREiiLT 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Illustrated  Paper  of  America, 


IlUXOIS  StiTt  NATCnUL  niSTOBT  BOOirTT, 
Bloomimgto!!,  III.,  June  20, 1870. 

T.  M.  Atirt,  PreiideDt  of  the  National  Watch  Com¬ 
pany: 

I)KiR  Sir,  —  Laat  year,  in  the  exploration!  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  river,  I  had  unusual  opportunities  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  I  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  four  pocket  chronometers  t«r  use  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations.  I  also  had  with  me  an  “  Elgin  ”  watch, 
which  1  rated  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  chro¬ 
nometers  by  observations  with  the  sextant.  Of  the  five 
instruments  its  rate  was  the  second  best.  With  the  ordi¬ 
nary  disturbance  due  to  transportation,  its  rate  was  the 
least  variable,  while,  with  the  extraordinary  disturbance 
incident  to  such  an  cx|iedition,  it  was  the  only  instrument 
on  which  1  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  becoming 
useless. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  coniially, 

J.  W.  POWELL. 


THE  BEST  LITERATURE  AND  THE  BEST  ART. 


NO.  30  FOR  SEPT.  3. 


CAPITAL  WAR  PICTURES. 


Baron  Von  Moltke. 

I’nisaian  Noldlera. 

Hcpiiea  at  Nancy. 

Srenra  at  Paris. 

Tho  Zouaves’  Past  Will  and  Testamenti 


An  illustrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,”  by  the  late  AIlKrt  D.  Richardson,  will  be 
forwarded,  free  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATGH  GOIOPANT, 

139  At  IGl  Lake  St.,  Clilcatto; 

No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


A  SPLENDID  MARINE  PICTURE, 

The  Tollers  of  the  Sea. 


TIIUEE 

SUPERB  PAGE-PICTURES  OFTKE  AOIRONDACKS, 

Uv  HOMER  MARTIN. 


Per  Dozen. 

Fit  for  a  Gentleman’s  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  &  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boslnii. 


1,  CainiiinR  on  the  Anwable  Itlver. 

If,  Monntain  View  on  tho  I7|iiier.  Saranac, 
3,  A  Carry  on  ICacquetto  lllvcr. 


Brown  &  Kogers^ 


SOME  RECRUITS  FOR  THE  SOUTH  GERMAN  ARMY. 


ABLE  EDITORIALS, 


We  cori.D  sp.tr.E  them. 


PROVIDmCE, 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


THK  MYSTERY  OF  EIIWIN  DROOD  *> 
continued,  and  other  choice  Reading  Matter. 


PRANG’S  Celebrated  Chromos  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  Publications  t  Wild  Fuiwtas,  81.00  and  $2.00,  after  Miss  Ellcm  Robbixs. 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalesue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  dt  CO.,  Boston, 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 


ARE 

THE 

BEST. 


PERKINS, 
STERN, 
&  CO.’S 


YITtat  is  said  of  “  Every  Saturday,” 

“Ertav  SATURniT  Is  the  mort  splendid  paper  that 
comes  from  American  imblishers.”  —  Button  Pott. 

”  In  reading  matter  Evebt  Sitcrdit  is  dellghtrul, 
and  Is  embellished  with  fine  illustrationa.”  —  Rielimmi 
Wkig. 

“Kvaav  Ssttrost  Is  now  eonfesseoiy  the  leading 
illustrated  paper  of  the  couatry,”  —  Oermantom  (Ptils) 
Telcfrapk. 

“  We  have  epnkeu  so  often  in  terms  of  highest  pralM 
of  this  beautiful  illustrated  pajKr,  that  further  C'HDmends- 
tion  at  our  hands  is  needless.  Its  illustrations,  both  in 
scope  ai.il  variety,  arc  equal  to  those  in  the  best  English 
and  Continental  Journals.”  —  Peterthnrg  ( Pa.)  Index, 

“  Evxrv  Sati  rdiv  has  of  late  been  making  tong  strides 
forward  in  many  different  iHjiiits  of  exceHeuee  and  intsr- 
est.”  —  Button  Oaielte. 


Having  access  to  the 


MAitcrACTtmiRs  or 


RICH  &  ELEGANT  FURNITURE, 


daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
usehil  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  wliich  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest 


“ Family  Favorite’*  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize  at  Paris,  1887 ;  Quid  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 

Tor  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Eflbctlrenets  in  ezieuting 
light  and  heavy  work. 

It  Is  not  equalled  by  any  other  Machine. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Cell  oo  or 
addresi 

WDED  SEWmO  MACHINE  CO., 

349  WashliiKton  St.,  Boston ; 

613  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct, 


Warranted  in  every  respect. 
SALESROOMS, 

3  AND  4  HOLIES’  BLOCK, 

IIAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON, 


For  ten  years  past  we  have  been  using  in  our  establish¬ 
ment  Wheeler  ft  Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines,  and  also 
Sewing  Machines  of  other  manufacturers  -,  and  after  so 
many  years  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Wheeler  ft  Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines  are  greally  tuft- 
rior  to  nil  olkcrt. 

All  the  parts  of  their  mechanism  are  so  strong  that 
the  expense  for  repairs  is  merely  a  tribe.  Besides,  they 
can  execute  a  larger  variety  of  sewing  than  all  other 
machines.  The  simplicity  of  their  mechanism  makes 
the  repairs  easy  *,  they  do  not  tire  the  operator,  and  make 
very  little  noise  in  running.  In  a  word,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  value  to  persons  in  want  of  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines. 

SISTER  DOROTHEE, 
Confregation  of  M'otre  Dame,  Montreal, 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers. 


This  Yeast  Powder  la  convenient,  ec  tnomicnl  and 
wliiilesumc.  Try  It.  If  yon  wish  to  prove  its  su¬ 
periority  not  oiily  over  oilier  Bakins  I'owdcrs,  but 
to  the  common  methods  of  raising  dough,  fur  mak- 
ing  liaht,  tweet  and  nutrifioun  Biscuit,  Rolls, 
Com  Bread.  Buckwheat,  and  other  griddle  cakes, 
and  Cakes  and  Pastry  of  every  variety.  Put  up  iu 
tins,  net  weight,  as  repri-sonted. 

For  rale  by  Uroccra  thronghont  the  United  Stater. 

Manufnctnred  hy 

HOOLEtf  &  BROTHER,  Proprietors, 

C9  fi'ew  Street,  Xew  York. 


Publlahers,  Boston. 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most 
Perfect  manufactory  In  the 
United  States. 

DDD  MELODEONS 

will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Express  (where  they  hare  no 
Agent),  free  of  ch.trge,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Piice-Lists  ami  Circulars. 

Address,  OEO.  A.  PRINCE  ft  CO  ,  BuIIaIo,  N.  Y., 
or  CKO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Chicsgo,  lit. 


JIVTIIOKS  HOVSEIIOLD  EDITtOJV. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


“By  a  Siteclal  Arrangement  made  wllh 
me  and  my  JCnglish  Piiblisbcra,  (Partners 
with  me  In  the  Copyright  of  my  Works,) 
Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  tc  Co.,  at  Boston, 
have  heroine  tho  only  niitborlzed  ICepre- 
seulatives  in  America  of  the  whole  Series 
of  my  Books. 

.  CHARLES  dickens.” 


HORAC*:  AVATERS,  4S1  Broadway,  N.  Y  , 
will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRliD  PIANOS, 
MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  flist  class 
makers,  including  Chickering  &  Sons,  at  Exirrmtlg  Imio 
Prieet.  for  Oath,  during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  8  6 
to  82>  monthly  until  paid.  IsvTKrMRXTS  to  rirz 


CHARLES  READE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


The  untyersal  sharpener.  —  An  In- 

.liap  nsahle  Ihhi  ..■I..4.1  tsiier.  8inir|s..is  all  Shears 
and  Scissors,  as  well  as  Table  Cu'-I.rv.  So  simple  anyone 
can  nse  it.  Never  out  rf  repair.  Makes  a  perh-ctly  sharp, 
even  edge.  Does  not  wear  the  hla.Ie.  Lasts  a  lifbtitne. 
Simple,  effective,  eoavenient,  and  durable.  Sold  hv  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Ilottse-fliraishing  Storrs.  I’rice,  8 1  knd  h>r 
Sample.  A.  C.  IVES,  Sole  Proprietor, 

43  Beeltmiui  St.,  New  York. 


Tills  Jllnttrated  I/ontekold  Edition  of  the  Complete 
Works  of  CniKLES  Dickzxs,  Is  published  under  tha 
arrangement  stated  above,  renewed  by  special  agreement 
with  the  author  shortly  before  Ids  decease.  It  is  uniforni 
in  size  and  shaiM  with  the  Iluaeehotd  Edition  of  the  Wa- 
viRLZT  Novils,  the  Works  of  Charles  Rzadi,  the 
TnAcxi'RArs,  and  Osorge  £uut,  i.ublished  by  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood  k  Co. 


Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

Houtekold  Edition.  1  vol.  16mo.  Price,  8 1.00. 
This  latest  work  of  the  most  popular  of  liring  Novelists 
Is  i.rescnied  lo  the  public  in  uniform  style  with  the  Ifonte- 
kold  Edilitm  of  llVAnR’R  Novels,  —  the  only  compact,  laste- 
ful,  and  uniform  Library  rdition  ever  issued  in  this  country, 
and  the  only  one  now  published  with  the  author's  saiKition, 
Ask  for  rillLDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S 
Ifouaehold  Edition. 

The  popular  lloufEno'D  Enirtoy  of  Mr.  Rrade’s  Nov¬ 
els  is  comprised  in  nine  Volumes  as  f.dlows  i  — 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

Foul  Play. 

Hard  Cash. 

White  Lies. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Peg  Woffington,  Christie  Johnstone, 
and  other  Stories. 

Price  in  Cloth,  8 1.00  a  vol.  Half  Calf,  8  2.26. 

*,*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  Si  CO.,  BoRton. 


Becommrnded  by  PhyslclanH.  —  I7e»l  S  i  ve 
in  URT.  SoM  by  Druggists  at  26  rents.  Jtlli  .  F. 
IlKNKY,  Sole  Proprietor.  No.  8  College  Pisoe,  New  York. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

For  July.  1870. 


PATENT  ORliAHIU  ViiiWAlun. 


IST ow  Ready, 

1.  Domhpy  and  Son. 
Nlcliolas  NIckleby. 

3.  Itleak  Houh«. 

4.  Our  Mutual  Friend. 


isnotpereeptiMe^^^^^H  m  H 

removts  noises  in  ^  ■ 

head  and  enaldes  the  deaf  B 

to  Hear  distinctly  at  cliureb. 

Cure  gnaranteed.  TroatiM.-  on  Catarill 
Md  Deafnesa  scut  free.  Dr.T.JL  .Stilwv!). 

762Broailway,  New  YiHt. 


•  COMTEMTS. 

American  Art  Museums.  C.  C.  PsiKixs. 

The  SchrIou.  He.xrt  Bbooes  Adams. 
Competitive  Examinations  In  China.  W.  A. 
P  Martix. 

Onr  Cnrrency,  Past  and  Future.  J.  B.  Hodgs- 
KIX. 

Luther,  and  the  Early  German  Struggles 
for  Freedom.  Kabl  Blixd. 

Tlic  Labor  Question.  StMox  Niwcomb. 
Chaucer.  Jamss  Bcsssll  Lowell. 

Crltieal  Notices. 


PRICE  81.50  EACH. 


The  remaining  ten  volumes  will  follow  in  rsphl  sncces- 


CURED 


***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  poet-paid  on  le- 
celpt  of  price  by  the  I’ubliihcre, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Fe-id  10  cents  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo- 
gra|>h,c  LIkeoesees  of  bad  casee  before  end  after  cur*. 
DR.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  ear.  4th  St,  New  York. 


FIELDS,  OSI^O’  k  r,0..  Poblishen.  BoRton. 


rrinteU  at  tht  Ualrenity  PraM,  Cambrldgeg  bj  Welch,  Bifelow,  k  Co.g  fbr  FteMii  Oagood*  *  Co. 


